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PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



Thebe is no necessity for pointing out the import- 
ance of studying Eiver Systems: few persons ac- 
quainted with geography will be disposed to gainsay 
it If, therefore, there is one branch of the science 
more deserving of especial attention than another, it 
is this. In the present little work, the rivers are 
treated in much the same manner as in the author's 
"Outlines of Geography," but fuller deftails have 
been given. Each river is considered, first, in its 
natural condition, and then in connexion with the 
towns belonging to its basin. In describing the 
towns, four points have generally been kept in 
view : — ^The position, manufactures and commerce, 
historical, and biographical associatious. The last 
two heads are of course only glanced at, and it is 
desirable that students should seek for fuller informa- 
tion from books of reference. In bringing out a 
Second Edition, the author has taken the opportunity 
of carefully revising the whole ; and by leaving out 
some irrelevant matter, he has left space for insert- 
ing some additional rivers belongiug to Asia and 
Africa. 

DOBHAV, March 1865. 
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THE 

GEOGRAPHY OF RIVER SYSTEMS. 



INTRODUCTIOK 

Some sciences, from their very nature, encroach upon the 
provinces of others. Chemistry is one of these, — Geo- 
graphy is another: and though it may, perhaps, be diffi- 
cult — ^nay, even impossible— to define the exact limits of 
either of these subjects, yet their proper scope, aim, and 
province may be readily understood. Geography is con- 
nected with botany, natural history, political history, and 
political economy, and yet it is quite distinct from any 
one of these subjects, and has its own proper field. We 
have prefaced these remarks, because we wish to intro- 
duce another auxiliary science to aid our study of geogra- 
phy, — one which, in the best geographical works, has long 
been recognised, but which has scarcely, as yet, found a 
place in elementary works of the same kind — we mean 
Geology. This is a science well worth studying for its 
own sake, not only because of the wonderful truths re- 
vealed to us, in studying its rocks and fossils, but also 
because of its practical value to the engineer, the miner, 
and the agriculturist. But it is in its relation to physical 
geography that we wish at present to view it; and its 
importance will at once be seen when we remark, that 
upon the character of the rocks found in any district de- 
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2 INTEODUCTION. 

pend the character of the minerals associated with those 
rocks, and even the general appearance of the sceneiy, 
whether it is wild and picturesque, beautiful and undu- 
lating, or tame and flat. 

In giving an account, therefore, of the various rivers, 
we shall frequently mention the geological character of 
their basins, and we shall thus very often see a reason 
why the country drained by one river should differ so 
much in appearance from the district drained by another ; 
and why the basin of one abounds in minerals, while that 
of another is comparatively destitute of them. 

For the benefit of those who are as yet unacquainted 
with geology, we shall here give a brief outline of the 
different systems of rocks, with the character of the 
scenery, and an account of the minerals associated with 
each system. 

It is needless here to dwell upon the fact, that different 
rocks are found in different districts, for this is a circum- 
stance well known to rJl : in some places we find sand- 
stone, in others limestone, and, in many parts of England, 
chalk. Now, as a general rule, these rocks are stratified — 
that is, composed of a great number of layers or strata ; these 
layers may be often separated, as is the case with flagstones 
and slate ; and even in sandstone the stratification may be 
seen. In many cases the remains of plants and animals 
are found in a fossil state — ^that is, hardened into stone — 
associated with these rocks; and from a careful consider- 
ation of these fossils, and of the composition of the rocks 
themselves, geologists have been enabled to classify the 
various strata, and to determine which are of the oldest 
formation, and which of the most recent We shall now 
give an account of these different systems, beginning with 
those of the oldest formation. 

1. Metamorphic System, — The rocks are hard and crystal- 
line; slate and marble are obtained from among the strata, 
and the ores of tin, copper, lead, silver, and gold are often 
found. The scenery in metamorphic districts is generally 
bold, rugged, and picturesque. 

2. Silurian System. — ^Among the rocks of this system 
we find roofing-slate and flagstones, with ores of mercury, 
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gold, and silver. The sceuery is leas bold than in Meta- 
morphic districts, but more varied vdth hill, dale, ravine, 
and glen. 

3. Old Red Sanddone, or Devonian System, — The mine- 
rals are not very important, consisting principally of flag- 
stone, building-stones, and *^ Scotch pebbles." The scenery 
is often flat and tame, but at other times *Hhe hills of old 
red districts present great diversity of scenery, here rising 
in rounded heights, there sinking in easy undulations,--- 
now swelling into sunny slopes, and anon retiring in 
winding glens or rounded vaUey-basins of great beauty 
and fertility." 

4. Carboniferous System, — The minerals are very impor- 
tant, consisting of building-stone, limestone, marble, lead, 
and silver; but, above all, iron and coal. The scenery, 
upon the whole, is tame and unpicturesque, with the ex- 
ception of some limestone districts : the soil also is only 
moderately fertile. 

5. Permian System. — ^The minerals, though not so valu- 
able as those of the Carboniferous system, are yet of im- 
portance, and consist of sandstone, limestone, gypsum, 
and copper. The scenery is generally tame and flat; and 
the soil is better suited for pastures than for mixed 
husbandry. 

6. Triassic System, — The minerals are chiefly sand- 
stones, flagstones, limestones, gypsum, and rock-salt. The 
scenery resembles that found in Permian districts, ^ese 
two systems (5 and 6) are sometimes classed together as 
the New Ked Sandstone. 

7. Oolitic System^ — ^The minerals are of considerable 
importance, consisting of building, paving, and tile-stones, 
marble, alum, jet, and fuller's earth. The scenery is, 
upon the whole, varied and pleasing, and the soil dry and 
fertile. 

8. Cretaceous or Chalk System, — ^The minerals are chiefly 
chalk and flint, and occasionally fuller's earth and building- 
stone. The physical aspect of chalk districts is readily 
distinguished by the rounded outlines of the hills and 
valleys, as seen in the "Downs" of Kent and Sussex. 
These downs afford excellent sheep-pasture. 
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9. Tertiary. — The minerals include building -stone, 
marble, pipe and potter's clay, and amber. The scenery 
in England is generaUy tame, but on the Continent the 
Tertiary districts are often varied and picturesque. 

10. The Post Tertiary is now forming, and therefore 
has no reference to physical geography in the way the 
others hav^. It embraces peat-mosses, coral-reefs, sand- 
banks, gravel beaches, and alluvial deposits; and these 
accumulations are of greater extent, and are more rapidly 
formed, than might at first be supposed. The agencies 
which formed the various systems of stratified rocks are 
still at work, — rains, wind^, and frosts are constantly 
wearing down the land; while earthquakes, volcanoes, 
and boiling springs are evidences of an upheaving force. 
Bivers carry down mud to form deltas and beaches, and 
the Ganges is said to convey daily into the Bay of Bengal 
as much solid substance as is contained in the greatest 
pyramid of Egypt. 
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THE TAT. 



Basin. — The Tay rises in the southern Grampians, a few 
miles to the north of Loch Lomond. It flows in a north- 
easterly direction, and expands into the beautiful Loch 
Tay. After leaving this lake, it receives the waters of 
the Lyon, and continues to flow towards the north-east 
until it is joined by the TumeL The Tumel rises in the 
Moor of Eannoch — a dreary district, covered by an im- 
mense bog. This dismal tract covers an area of 400 miles, 
and extends from Ben Cruachan to the western extremity 
of Loch Eannoch. It is destitute of trees, shrubs, and 
even heath, except on the shores of Loch Lydoch, where 
a few fir-trees are found ; and it supports no wild animals, ' 
nor is it visited by birds. Into Loch Eannoch flows the 
Ericht, which drains the lake of that name. Loch Ericht 
lies in the heart of the Qrampians, and on its wild shores 
Prince Charles Edward found a hiding-place for a while, 
when waiting for a ship to convey him to France. The 
three lakes we have mentioned, Lydoch, Eannoch, and 
Ericht, are all drained by the Tumel, which is also joined 
by the Garry. Near the junction is the Pass of Killie- 
crankie— a narrow glen about half a mile long. At the 
northern extremity of this pass, Mackay was defeated by 
Dundee, who died in the moment of victory, (1689.) The 
Tumel is reckoned one of the most beautiful of Scotch 
rivers, and when it joins the Tay it rivals it in its volume 
of water. 
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After receiving the Tamel, the Tay flows to the south, 
and the scenery is very picturesque ; but about two miles 
south of Dunkeld its character changes. Hitherto, the 
river has made its way through a Metamorphic district ; 
it now enters the district of the Old Bed Sandstone, and 
the remainder of its course is through a country fertile 
and well cultivated. Boon after entering Strathmore, the 
Tay receives, on its left bank, the Isla. This tributary 
brings with it the waters of the Shee and Airdle, which, 
when united, form the Erroch. After receiving the com- 
bined waters of the Isla and Erroch, the Tay makes a 
long sweep, and then expands into a large estuary, having 
been increased by its right-bank feeders, the Almond and 
Earn. The Almond rises to the south of Loch Tay, and 
before entering Strathmore, its course is through a wild 
and desolate valley. The Earn drains the lake of that 
nam6 ; the upper part of its course is grand and pictur- 
esque ; below Crieff it flows through gently undulating 
plains. 

The total length of the Tay is about 110 miles; and, 
in volume of water, it is said to exceed the Thames. Its 
basin is bounded by the Grampians, Ochil, and Sidlaw 
Hills, and embraces an area of 2400 miles. It is the finest 
salmon river in Great Britain. 

Towns.— Aberfeldy, Dunkeld, Scone, Perth, Criefl^ 
Newburgh, and Dundee. 

Aherfddy is a small place near the right bank of the Tay. 
In the vicinity are the " Birks of Aberfeldy," celebrated 
by Bums. Dunkeld is very pleasantly situated. It is 
chiefly noted for the ruins of its fine old cathedral, which 
are very extensive ; the choir is still used as the parish 
church. In the abbey at Scans was the stone which 
served as the coronation-seat of the kings of Scotland ; 
this stone was removed to Westminster Abbey by Ed- 
ward L 

Perth has one of the finest situations of any town in 
Scotland ; and the view from the top of Kinnoul, a hill 
which lies to the east of the city, is much admired. The 
town itself is very ancient, and was at one time the capital 
of Scotland. Here, in 1437, James I. was assassinated ; 
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and in 1600 took place the Gowrie conspiracy. At one 
time the glove trade was carried on to some extent in 
Perth, but this manufacture has declined ; at present, the 
weaving of coloured cottons and ginghams gives employ- 
ment to many of the inhabitants. The Tay is navigable 
as far as Perth, and there is considerable trade here; the 
exports are chiefly manufactured goods, com, potatoes, 
and salmon. Crieff, on the north banks of the Earn, is 
situated near the foot of the Grampians, and at the en- 
trance of an important pass. The popijdation is chiefly 
employed in weaving cotton and woollen goods. 

Neu^rgh, on the Firth of Tay and in the county of 
Fife, is a small port with a good harbour. Next to Kirk- 
caldy, it is the principal seaport of Fifeshire, and has 
considerable trade, importing coal and lime, and export 
ing agricultural produce. In the neighbourhood are two 
curious crosses of great antiquity ; one called the Mug- 
drum Cross, the other Macduff's Cross. The former is 
supposed to commemorate a victory over the Danes in 
the tenth century ; the other was erected as a sanctuary 
for any of the kindred of Macduff, Thane of Fife, who 
might commit murder. 

Dundee is the greatest seat of the linen trade in the 
United Kingdom; the total value of its manufactured 
goods annually exceeds two millions. The chief imports 
are coal, flax, and hemp. The coal is brought either from 
the valley of the Forth, or from Newcastle and other ports 
of England ; the flax and hemp come from Eussia and 
Prussia chiefly. More than half the linens manufactured 
at Dundee are exported to foreign countries, and for the 
most part are sent to London, Liverpool, and Glasgow, to 
be shipped from these places; it being more advantageous 
to send them abroad as parts of general cargoes, than to 
send whole cargoes from Dundee. 

THE FORTH. 

Basin.— It has its source in several mountain streams 
which rise on the skirts of Ben Lomond. Its general 
direction is to the south-east, and a little above Stirling 
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it is joined by the Teith. This tributary has two sources, 
one about five and the other about seven miles to the 
north of the source of the Forth. The southern branch 
of the Teith flows through Loch Katrine, noted for the 
beautiful scenery of the Trossachs, " which, extending at 
the foot, and on the broken and often precipitous slopes 
of Ben Venn, exhibit, both by land and water, so many 
turnings and windings, so many heights and hollows, so 
many glens, capes, and bays, that it is impossible to ad- 
vance twenty yards without having the prospect changed 
by the continual appearance of new objects, while others 
are constantly retiring out of sight.'' After traversing 
Lochs Achray and Yenacher, the stream is joined a little 
above Callander by the northern branch of the Teith, and 
then, having entered the fertile and undulating Strath- 
more, flows into the Forth. 

The plain of Strathmore — which we have mentioned 
also in speaking of the Tay-— extends from Stirling to- 
Stonehaven, and in its widest part has a breadth of six- 
teen miles. Its northern extremity is about a mile in 
width, and its western boundary may be indicated by a 
line joining Stonehaven, Crieff, Callander, and Aberfoyle. 
It belongs to the Old Bed Sandstone district, and pro- 
duces grain and potatoes in abundance. The upper part 
of the basin of the Forth belongs to a Metamorphic dis- 
trict ; the river then flows through the plain of Strath- 
more, and, at Stirling, enters a Carboniferous district rich 
in coal and iron. 

Between the junction of the Teith and Stirling, the 
Forth is joined by the Allan, which rises on the north- 
western declivity of the Ochil Hills. Below Stirling the 
main stream receives the Bannock, which rises in the 
Campsie Hills, and has a course of about ten miles. The 
Devon rises in the heart of the Ochil Hills, and joins the 
Forth just above Alloa. The Forth now expands into a 
broad estuary called the Firth of Forth. 

The basin of the Forth \a bounded by the Campsie 
Hills, the southern Grampians, and the Ochil Hills, and 
embraces an area of about 645 miles. The length of the 
river, from its source to Alloa, is about sixty miles, and 
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the estuary is about fifty miles long. The upper part of 
its course is through a country beautiful and picturesque ; 
then from Aberfbyle it flows through a rich, flat district, 
and its course is very tortuous ; this is especially the case 
below Stirling, where the windings of the river are known 
as the "links of Forth." The estuary of the Forth has 
good anchorage ground, but scarcely a single good har- 
bour. There are numerous islands in diflerent parts of 
it, upon which the ruins of castles and religious houses 
everywhere appear. The Firth abounds in fish, especially 
herrings and oysters ; and near Stirling, and in several 
other parts of the river, are valuable salmon-fisheries. 

Towns. — Aberfoyle, Callander, Doune, Dumblane, 
Bridge of Allan, Stirling, Bannockbum, Alloa, Kincar- 
dine, Qrangemouth, and Leith. 

Aberfoyle^ a small hamlet, is the scene of some amusing 
incidents in the tale of "Eob Roy." The scenery around 
is very picturesque. Callander is a neat little town on the 
Teith, lying about ten miles from Loch Katrine. During 
the five months of summer and autumn, not fewer than 
fifty strangers on the average are said to sleep at Callan- 
der every night, on their way to and from the district 
rendered classical by Scott's " Lady of the Lake." Doune, 
also on the Teith, is noted for its annual sheep and cattle 
fairs. The cotton manufactory of Deanston is about a 
mile from the town, and gives employment to many of 
the inhabitants. Dumblane, on the Allan, though once 
the seat of a bishopric, is now only a small village. Near 
the place was fought the battle of Sheriffinuir, (1715.) 
Bridge of Allan is a flourishing village, much frequented 
in summer on account of its mineral waters. 

Stirling is extremely well situated about midway be- 
tween Edinburgh and Glasgow. It is built on the declivity 
of a hill, which is crowned by a strong castle, the view 
from the top of which is almost unrivalled in Great Bri- 
tain. The chief manufacture carried on here is woollen, 
especially tartans. The Forth is navigable as far as Stir- 
ling, and steam packets run daily between it and Granton 
Pier. Stirling has been the scene of some memorable 
events in Scottish history. In 1297, Wallace defeated the 
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English army close to the town. James II. was bom in 
the castle, and in it he basely murdered Earl Douglas, 
(1452.) James YL resided here with hift tutor, t|ie cele- 
brated Buchanan, till he was thirteen years of age ; and 
here he was crowned, (1567.) 

Barmockburn^ on both sides of the Bannock, and two 
miles south-east of Stirling, has long been noted for its 
woollen fabrics, which are chiefly tartans, tartan shawls, 
carpets, and tweeds ; there is, also, an extensive coal-work 
not far from the village. But Bannockbum is chiefly cele- 
brated for the victory gamed by Bruce, (1314.) On the 
field of battle is still to be seen a large block of granite, 
with a hole bored through, in which was fixed the pole of 
the Scottish standard on that memorable occasion. The 
stone is now protected by an iron grating. About a mile 
from Bannockbum, at Sauchie Bum, James IIL was de- 
feated by his nobles, (1488 ;) and after being wounded in 
battle, he was assassinated at a mill in the vicinity. 

AUxxi is irregularly built, but has an excellent harbour. 
In the neighbourhood are extensive collieries, iron-works, 
and distiUeries ; and large breweries are in the town and 
vicinity. Alloa has a considerable foreign and coasting 
trade, — ^the principal imports being timber, hemp, com, 
and colonial produce ; the exports, coal, iron, ale, and 
whisky. Kinmrdi'ne has a good harbour and roadstead, 
and shipbuilding is carried on to some extent Grange- 
moutk is situated at the eastern extremity of the Forth 
and Clyde Canal, at a point where it joins with the small 
river Carron. It is the chief emporium of the trade of 
StirHngshire, and exports iron, grain, wool, and manufac- 
tured goods; the principal import is timber, and ship- 
building is carried on to a considerable extent The 
Carron iron- works, three miles from Grangemouth, were at 
one time the most extensive in Great Britain, but though 
stm very important, they are now surpassed by some in 
the basin of the Clyde. 

Leiihy being the port of Edinburgh, has considerable 
foreign trade, principally with the Baltic In spite of 
many improvements, its port labours under many disad- 
vantages: at low water the tide recedes about a mile from 
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the shore. The Duke of Buccleuch has constructed a fine 
harbour at Granton, about a mile to the west of Ijeith, 
and this may probably take away some of its trade. 

THE TWEED. 

Basin. — ^The Tweed rises in the neighbourhood of Hart 
Fell, and flows to the north-east until it is joined by the 
Lyne from the Fentland Hills. It turns then south-east 
and receives the Ettrick, with its affluent, the Yarrow. 
The Tweed now flows to the north and is joined by the 
Gala, then turning eastward it receives the Leader or 
Lauder. Then making a great sweep, the river flows on 
to Berwick, receiving from the south the Teviot and Till, 
and from the north the Black and White Adders. Includ- 
ing windings, its length is about 100 miles. 

The basin of the Tweed is boimded by the Cheviots, 
the Lowthers, and the Fentland, Muirfoot, and Lammer- 
muir Hills ; and embraces an area of 1870 square miles. 
^' Instead of considering the Tweed basin as a valley or as 
a plain country, diversified with hills penetrating it in 
every direction, we ought to view it as a mass of elevated 
land, intersected by depressions which bear a very small 
proportion to the high land. The mountains are really 
elevated, undulating plains, which spread out irregularly 
in different directions and to various distances, forming in 
the lowest parts, between the of&ets from the central mass, 
a drain for their waters, or, in other words, the bed of a 
river. It is thus that the Tweed is formed of the drain- 
age of a number of deep narrow valleys, which may be 
considered as sunk in the central mountain plains." — 
[Long ds Porter: Orecut Britain,'] 

The Tweed, from its source to the junction of the Gala, 
flows through a Silurian district ; then to its junction with 
the Teviot through Old Bed Sandstone, and thence to the 
sea through a Carboniferous district There is also a 
change of scenery corresponding with the change of geo- 
logical character. We have first a wild romantic district, 
then a fine pastoral district as far as Kelso, and lastly, a 
rich agricultural district, embracing a coal-field, between 
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Kelso and Berwick. The water of the Tweed is peculiarly 
pure and limpid, and abounds in fish : as a salmon river, 
it is second only to the Tay. 

Towns. — Peebles, Inverleithen, Ettrick, Selkirk, Gala- 
shiels, Abbotsford, Melrose, Dryburgh Abbey, Earlston, 
Hawick, Jedburgh, Kelso, Coldstream, Modden, Greenlaw, 
and Berwick. 

Fed>les is pleasantly situated in a mountainous dis- 
trict; it was long a hunting residence of the kings of 
Scotland, especially of Alexander III. Mungo Park, the 
African traveller, practised for some time as a surgeon 
in Peebles. Inverleithen is a popular watering-place, 
brought into note by Sir Walter Scott's story of " St 
Bonan's Well" Ettrick, — ^The beautiful district through 
which the Ettrick flows is called Ettrick Forest, although 
it is now almost destitute of trees, because it once 
formed part of the great Caledonian forest. The parish 
of Ettrick, near the head waters of the stream, was the 
birthplace of Hogg the Ettrick shepherd. 

Selkirk^ on the Ettrick, just below its junction with the 
Yarrow, has no manufactures, but on the neighbouring 
banks of the Ettrick are woollen mills, engaged in making 
hosiery, tweeds, and blankets. Mungo Park was bom 
within a mile of the town, and a monument has recently 
been erected to his memory. ''In remote times Selkirk 
was distinguished for its manufacture of shoes; hence the 
expression, ' Souters [shoemakers] of Selkirk,' was, and 
still is, used as denoting the whole inhabitants." There 
is still preserved a standard taken from the English at 
the battle of Fiodden, by the '* Souters of Selkirk." 

GcdashidSy situated on the Gkila^ in the midst of a fine 
pastoral district, has important woollen manufactures. 
The term " tweeds^ was first applied to a particular kind 
of cloth made here. A great deal of foreign wool is now 
used, especially in the making of flannels, which are noted 
throughout Scotland for their fine texture. The wool is 
brought to Leith, and then sent by rail to Galashiels. 
Abbotsford, where Sir Walter Scott resided, is not more 
than a mile distant, being on the opposite side of the 
Tweed. Melrose, situated three miles to the east of Abbots- 
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ford, possesses the finest monastic rain in Scotland. The 
monastery was erected by Eobert Bruce, (1356,) and has 
become celebrated through the *' Lay of the Last Minstrel." 
Three miles still farther to the east is Dryhurgh Ahbey, 
where Scott was buried. EarlsUm^ near the banks of the 
Lauder, is famous for its " ginghams ;" shawls, blankets, 
and flannels are also made. Near the village are the ruins 
of a castle, called "Rhymer's Tower," in which Thomas the 
Ehymer, who flourished in the thirteenth century, re- 
sided. 

Hawick, in spite of many disadvantages, — being fifty 
miles from the sea, and forty from the nearest coal-field, 
— ^has become an important manufacturing town. It is 
principally distinguished for its stockings, flannels, and 
blankets. Dr John Leyden, the celebrated poet and lin- 
guist, who died at Java^ (1811,) was born in the vicinity 
of this town. Jedburgh is beautifully situated upon the 
Jed, a feeder of the Teviot, and has broad streets and well- 
built houses. The woollen manufacture is carried on to 
some extent, 

Keho has been characterised by Scott, as "the most 
beautiful, if not the most romantic village in Scotland." 
There are no manufactures of importance, the town being 
chiefly dependent on its retail trade. Kelso was originally a 
suburb of the town of Roxburgh. In 1460 James 11. took 
and demolished Roxburgh, but in besieging the castle he 
was killed by the bursting of a cannon. His queen, how- 
ever, continued the siege, and in a few days the castle was 
obliged to surrender. It was then destroyed, and has 
since remained in ruins. 

Coldstream, — Formerly there was a ford across the Tweed 
at this place, and it was the ordinary passage for armies 
crossing the Border. In 1659-60 Greneral Monk resided 
here, and raised a body of soldiers to which he gave the 
name of " Coldstream guards,'' a name the regiment still 
retains. At present a fine stone bridge crosses the river, 
and forms one of the greatest thoroughfares between the 
two kingdoms. Flodden, a village five miles south-east of 
Coldstream, is memorable as the scene of the defeat and 
death of James lY., (1513.) A large upright pillar of 
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whinstone, called the King's Stone, marks the place 'where 
James fell. 

Greerdaw, on the Black Adder, though the comity town, 
is of no great importance. Berwick^ at the mouth of the 
Tweed,, is a fortified town, surrounded by walls. The 
river here is crossed by an old bridge of fifteen arches, 
and by a splendid railway viaduct of twenty-eight aiches. 
The manufactures of Berwick are not of much importance; 
the fisheries form the principal business of the placa The 
harbour here is not convenient, and in stormy weather 
difficult to take ; and as the river is not navigable to any 
great distance, the trade is not so important as we might 
expect. The exports are chiefly salmon, corn, coal, and wool; 
the imports, timber, iron, hemp, and tallow. 

THE CLYDE. 

Basin. — The Clyde rises in the Lowther Hills, not far 
from the sources of the Annan and the Tweed, at an ele* 
vation of 1400 feet. At first its course is northwards, and 
then making a sudden turn to the south-west, it is joined 
by the Douglas. Immediately afterwards it forms a suc- 
cession of beautiful cataracts. The first considerable fall 
is that of Bonniton, which has a perpendicular height of 
thirty feet. The river then rushes through a rocky channel 
of about half a mile, until it reaches the magnificent falls 
oi Cora Lin. Here are three distinct breaks, being to- 
gether eighty feet in height. About a quarter of a mile 
lower down is the smaller fall called Dundaff Idn ; and 
below Lanark are the falls of Stonebyres. 

The river now takes a north-west course through a com- 
paratively well-cultivated district, and receives in succes- 
sion the waters of the Avon, the North and South Calders, 
the Kelvin, and Cart. At Dumbarton, where it receives 
the Leven from Loch Lomond, the Clyde spreads out into 
a broad estuary, which at Greenock attains a width of four 
miles. Below Greenock, the firth bends to the south and 
spreads out into an open sea, and at Ailsa Craig, where it 
terminates, is twenty miles broad. Its length to Dum- 
barton is ^bout ninety-eight miles. 
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The basin of the Clyde may be thus defined. A ridge 
of hills runs from the neighbourhood of Qreenock in a 
south-east direction to Queensbury Hill, then a ridge of 
high ground runs northwards to the Pentlands, and se- 
parates the upper courses of the Clyde and Tweed : a line 
drawn from the western extremity of the Pentlands to the 
Campsie Hills, near Dumbarton, will complete the bound- 
ary. The basin thus defined embraces an area of 1680 
mUes. 

The upper course of the Clyde is through a Silurian 
district ; Sandstone rocks appear in the neighbourhood of 
Lanark, but the remaining part of the river-basin belongs 
to the Carboniferous system. The minerals in this riyer- 
basin are very important. Coal and iron are found in 
great abundance ; the lead mines in the neigkbourhood of 
Leadhills are the most productive in Scotland. Limestone 
and freestone are also very abundant. 

"Few rivers, perhaps none, can boast of scenery of 
greater variety of character, or of greater beauty, than the 
Clyde. Above Glasgow, its course is now through ver- 
dant lawns, now through rocky defiles, and now between 
steep and gorgeously wooded banks. Below the city, 
where it widens into an estuaiy, lofty hills rise on every 
side, and bound the far distance ; lochs or arms of the 
xsea^ resembling Norwegian fiords, branch off at various 
points on the north and west sides, carrying the eye into 
the recesses of the mountainous districts, while the shores 
are studded with beautiful watering-places, the summer 
resort of the Glasgow citizens : all presenting a panorama 
of unequalled beauty, grandeur, and magnificence." — 
[Blackie : Imperial Gazetteer.] 

Towns. — Douglas, Lanark, Strathavon, Hamilton, 
Bothwell, Butherglen, Glasgow, Paisley, Johnston, Ren- 
frew, Dumbarton, Port-Glasgow, Gieenock, and Helens- 
bur^ 

Douglas is a small old-fashioned town : in the vicinity is 
Douglas Castle, the "Castle Dangerous" of Scott Ltm- 
ark, the capital of the county, is not a large place ; the 
inhabitants are chiefly employed in handloom weaving for 
the manufacturers of Glas^w and Paisley. Lanark was 
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the scene of the first military exploit of Wallace; — ^he 
killed the English sheriff Hazelrigg, and expelled his sol- 
diers from the town, (1297.) J^ew Lanark is a manufac- 
turing village about a mile to the south-west. No person 
is allowed to reside here unless he is connected with the 
factories. The cotton-nulls were for a while under the 
superintendence of Eobert Owen, the socialist. 

HamlUm is situated near the confluence of the Avon 
and Clyde. Close to the town is Hamilton Palace, a most 
superb structure ; the pleasure grounds are the most ex- 
tensiye in Scotland, and the collection of paintings in the 
palace is almost unrivalled. About two miles from Ham- 
ilton is Bothwell Bridge, where the Covenanters were de- 
feated by the Duke of Monmouth, (1679.) Miss Joanna 
Baillie, the celebrated authoress, was bom at Bothwell 
Manse. 

Rviherglen (pronounced Euglen) was once a place of 
greater importance than Glasgow, the latter, previously to 
1226, being included within its municipal boundaries. 
At present it has a population of about 8500. Glasgow is 
the great seat of the cotton manufacture in Scotland ; it 
has also extensive iron-works ; and the chemical works of 
St Bollox, in the north-east part of the city, are the largest 
in Europe. Glasgow is also the centre of the foreign trade 
of Scotland ; its principal exports are coal, iron, machinery, 
and manufactured goods; the imports are chiefly grain 
and flour, timber, raw cotton, and colonial produce. A 
branch of the Forth and Clyde Canal joins Glasgow at 
Port-Dundas. The population is about 395,000. 

Next to Glasgow, Paisley is the principal manufacturing 
town in the west of Scotland ; for shawls it is especially 
noted; it has also important manufactures of cotton and 
silk. JohnstoUy on the Black Cart, has important cotton 
manufactures ; and there are also large brass and iron 
foundries. The rise of this town has been very rapid; 
in 1781 it contained only 18 persons, its present popula- 
tion is 7000. Renfrew is near the junction of the Cart and 
Clyde. About two miles to the south-west is Ellerslie, 
said to be the birthplace of Wallace. 

Dumbarton is situated at the junction of the Leven and 
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Clyde; the principal manufactures are ship-building and 
rope-making. The castle, built on a steep basaltic rock, 
is of great antiquity, and in the armoury is kept the 
double-handed sword of Wallace. F<ni Glasgow was ori- 
ginally the deep-water harbour for the city of Glasgow. 
In 1662, the ground on which this ix)rt stands was pur- 
chased by the magistrates of Glasgow, and the founda- 
tions of the present town and harbour laid. Since the 
improvements, however, which have recently been made 
in the navigation of the Clyde, the greater part of the 
trade belonging to Glasgow, which before centred in the 
port, has been transferred to the city. The most impor- 
tant branches of business in Port Glasgow are ship- 
building and sail-cloth making; and it is the principal 
place on the Clyde for the importation of timber. 

Greenock has important manufactures and considerable 
trade : ship-building and sugar-refining are carried on to 
a great extent. James Watt was bom here in 1736, and 
it has been determined to raise a monumental tower to 
his memory. This structure is to be erected on an emi- 
nence 289 feet high, and will itself have a further elevation 
of 225 feet. It will cost about ;£lO,000, and will take 
about twelve years' to complete it ffeUruburgh, on th« 
opposite side of the Clyde, is prettily situated, and is a 
favourite watering-place. 

THE HUMBER, INCLUDING THE OUSE AND TBENT. 

BasiiL — ^The Ouse is formed by the junction of two 
streams, the Swale and the Ure. The Swale rises in the 
Pennine Chain at Shunnor Fell, not far from the source 
of the Eden, and flows south-east until it is joined by the 
Ure. The united stream, under the name of Ouse, now 
continues in a south-easterly direction, and receives the 
Nidd. At York the river begins a large sweep round to 
the Humber, and receives in succession the waters of the 
Wharf and the Derwent, the Aire and the Don. The 
Wharf is one of the most beautiful streams in the island ; 
the Derwent rises in the North York Moors, and flows 
southwards; the Aire receives the waters of the Calder; 

9 
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the Don rises near the common boundary of Cheshire, 
Derbyshire, and Yorkshire, and, after flowing for a short 
distance to the south-east, takes a bend to the north, and 
joins the Ouse not far from the junctions of the Aire and 
Derwent. The length of the Ouse is about 150 miles. 

The Trent rises in the moors of Staffordshire, about 
four miles north of Burslem; it then turns south-east, 
and is joined by the Sow and Tame. The Tame is formed 
by two branches which unite at Tam worth; the more 
eastern of these, called the Anker, rises a few miles north 
of Coventry ; the western branch, or Tame proper, rises 
between Walsall and Wolverhampton ; it then turns south, 
and having approached within two miles of Birmingham, 
changes its course to the east, and then flows northwards, 
and, having received the waters of the Anker, joins the 
Trent This river now takes a north-easterly direction, 
and is joined by the Dove, which separates the counties 
of Derby and Stafford. Flowing eastward, the Trent next 
receives the Derwent and Soar: the former rises in the 
high lands near Holm Moss, east of Manchester; the 
latter rises in the central plain of England, not far from 
the source of the Welland. The Trent now turns north- 
east, and then almost due north to its junction with the Ouse. 

"The course of the Humber, below the junction of the 
Trent and Ouse, is winding, and contains some extensive 
sandbanks. Opposite the town of Hull the Humber is 
three miles wide. Opposite Spurn Head, at the outlet of 
the Humber, the width is about five miles. The distance 
from the confluence of the Ouse and Trent to Spurn Head 
is about thirty-nine miles." 

The basin of the Ouse and Trent is bounded on the 
west by the Pennine Chain, and its continuation, the 
Moors of Staffordshire. On the north, a ridge of high 
land separates the basin from that of -the Tees, l^e 
eastern boundary is formed by the North York moors 
and the Yorkshire and Lincolnshire wolds; and on the 
south the highest part of the central plain of England 
forms the water-shed between the Soar, Avon, and Wel- 
land. The basin of the Ouse and Trent, including the 
Humber, embraces an area of nearly 10,000 miles. 
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The geological character of this district is well defined. 
The rocks of the carboniferous system which appear in 
the lower part of the basin of the Tweed are continued in 
the Pennine chain, and to a considerable distance on each 
side as far south as Derby; and hence we have the 
important coal-fields of Durham and Northumberland, 
Whitehaven, Leeds and Nottingham, South Lancashire, 
and North Stafford. There are also three other detached 
coal-fields in the basin of the Trent, — ^those of Leicester^ 
shire, Warwickshire, and South Staffordshire. The North 
York moors belong to an Oolitic district, the Yorkshire 
and Lincolnshire wolds are composed of chalk; and the 
remainder of the basin of the Ouse and Trent, with one 
or two slight exceptions, belongs to the New Bed Sand* 
stone system. The district between the lower part of the 
Trent and Don belongs to the Tertiary system, and the 
appearance of the district is worth notice. It is an im« 
mense boggy peat covered with heath, very soft, and in 
some places will not bear a sheep. These mosses are only 
passable on foot, and there is hardly a bush or tree to be 
seen. This waste covers an area of 10,000 or 12,000 acres. 
The low tract extending from Bridlington Bay to Hun- 
stanton Cliff, including the Fen district, belongs to the 
same geological system. 

Towns on the Onse. — Eichmond, Northallerton, Bipon, 
Knaresborough, York, Selby, Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, 
Huddersfield, Dewsbury, Wakefield, Pontefract, Shejffield, 
Botherham, Doncaster, and Qoole. 

Rvchmcnvd is most picturesquely situated, and com- 
mands many fine views of the Swale, — ^its bold rocky 
banks, and the well-wooded country around. North- 
allerton has large annual cattle fairs; a short distance 
from the town is Standard Hill, celebrated for the battle 
fought there in 113a JRipon has the appearance of a 
wesdthy and respectable town, though there are no manu- 
factures. The neighbouring country is rich and well 
wooded, and has many objects of attraction and interest, 
among which may be mentioned Studley Park, with the 
fine ruins of Fountain's Abbey. Knaresborotigh is beauti- 
fully situated on the banks of the Nidd. In the town 
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and neighbourhood are several objects of interest, in- 
cluding the ruins of the castle, the dropping well, and 
several curious excavations, in one of which — St Robert's 
Cave — Eugene Aram committed the murder of which he 
was convicted fifteen years afterwards. From Knares- 
borough and Ripon the principal manufacturing districts 
of the west of Yorkshire are supplied with agricultural 
produce. 

The city of York is situated in the middle of a rich and 
fertile plain. It is enclosed by ancient walls, which have 
been turned into a delightful promenade. York Minster 
is one of the finest specimens of Gothic architecture in 
the world. A little to the west of York was fought the 
battle of Marston Moor, (1644,) and to the south is the 
village of Towton, where a sanguinary battle was fought, 
(1461.) Selby carries on considerable trade with Goole 
and Hull, as the Ouse is navigable here for vessels of con- 
siderable b.urden. The church is a portion of Selby 
Abbey, founded by the Conqueror, (1069 ;) in it Henry L 
Was bom. 

Leeds, situated on both sides of the Aire, is the first 
woollen town in the kingdom. It stands in a rich coal- 
field, and, by means of canals and river communication, 
is connected with Hull and Liverpool The staple manu- 
facture is woollen ; but the spinning of flax and worsted 
is also an important branch of industry. Early in the 
sixteenth century, Leland describes Leeds as " a market 
town, subsisting chiefly by clothing, reasonably well built, 
and as large as Bradford, but considerably less than Wake- 
field." The population at present exceeds 200,000. 

Bradford, situated on an affluent of the Aire, is a busy, 
thriving place ; the principal business of the place consists 
in the production of worsted yarns and stuffs. Every 
seventh year a festival is kept up with great ceremony in 
honour of Bishop Blaise, who is said to have been the 
inventor of wool-combing. Halifax, on the Hebble, a 
branch of the Calder, is an important manufacturing town. 
The cloth manufacture was introduced here in the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century. Huddersfield, on the Coine, 
another feeder of the Calder, carries on a flourishing trade 
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in cotton and woollen goods, especially the latter. DewB- 
hary^ on the Calder, is celebrated for its shoddy mUU, 
In these mills woollen rags are torn to pieces by machinery, 
and, having been reduced to their original state of wool, 
are again made into cloth. This shoddy makes blankets, 
druggets, table covers, and army clothing. 

Wakefield, a well-built town on the Calder, is one of the 
principal com markets in England ; it is also a consider- 
able mart for wool and cattle. The battle of Wakefield 
(1460) Was one of the most important in the war of the 
roses. ForUe/ract, about two miles from the banks of 
the Air^ is a respectable town without manufactures. 
The vicinity is famed for gardens and nurseries, which 
supply the markets of York, Leeds, and Doncaster; 
large quantities of liquorice are also grown here and sup- 
plied to London and other places. The castle of Ponte- 
fract, so often mentioned in English history, is now a 
mere ruin, most of its site being covered with gardens. 

Sheffield is situated at the confluence of the Sheaf and 
Don. It appears to have been noted for its knives at a 
very early period, for Chaucer mentions the Sheffield 
" thwytel," or whittle. Cutlery is still the most important 
branch of its industry ; it is also noted for the manufac- 
ture of steely plated goods, and flies. Most of the steel 
used in Birmingham and other places is prepared at 
Sheffield. It is connected by rail with Grimsby, Liver- 
pool, and Manchester. The population is about 140,000. 
EotherhaMy at the confluence of the Bother and Don, has 
long been distinguished for its manufactures of cast-iron. 
The Don is here navigable for vessels of fifty tons 
burden. 

Doncaster is a handsome and well-built town. It has 
no manufactures, but being in the centre of a populous 
and highly-cultivated district, it has an extensive retail 
trade. Goole, a few years ago, was an obscure hamlet ; it 
has now a population of 6000. It owes its rise partly to 
its situation at the confluence of the Ouse and Don, but 
principally to the opening of its canal by which it com- 
municates with Leeds, Manchester, and laverpool. 

Towns on the Trent. — Newcastle-under-Lyne, Staf- 
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ford, Wolverhampton, Walsall, Birmingham, Tamworth, 
Burton, Ashborne, IJttoxeter, Matlock, Belper, Derby, 
Leicester, Loughborough, Melton-Mowbray, Nottingham, 
Newark, and Gainsborough. , 

NewcastU-under-Lyne, — ^The origin of the term Lyne is 
doubtful, but the best authorities refer it to the fact of 
its standing near the ancient forest which formed a line 
or limit between the County Palatine of Chester and the 
rest of England ; the same appellation is common to other 
towns in the vicinity. Newcastle stands upon a small 
branch of the Trent, and its chief business consists in the 
manufacture of hats. In the vicinity is the district called 
the "Potteries," of which Burslem is the centre. All 
through the district the soil contains a great variety of 
clays, and under the clay are rich beds of coaL Etruria, 
the famous pottery established by Wedgewood, is situated 
about a mile and a half from Newcastle-under-Lyne. 
Stafford^ on the Sow, is the capital of the county, and has 
some manufactures of leather. 

Wdverlvampton has long been celebrated for its manu- 
facture of locks, but the best are now made in London 
and Birmingham. Its staple business now is, perhaps, 
japanned ware. Walsall, on a small feeder of the Tame, 
is noted for the manufacture of stirrups, spurs, and bits. 
The towns of South Staffordshire have great natural 
advantages for carrying on the manufacture of iron and 
hardware, as iron and coal are found in great abun- 
dance ; and the whole district to the south and east of 
Wolverhampton is covered with forges, furnaces, foun- 
dries, and coal-pits. 

BirmingJiam is supposed to have been the place where 
the arms with which the ancient Britons defended them- 
selves were manufactured ; but though its manufactures 
jLppear to have been of such ancient date, it is only within 
the last hundred years that it has become such an im- 
portant town. Eighty years ago it was not even a post 
town, and letters were directed to Birmingham, "near 
Walsall." At present it is, perhaps, the first city in the 
world for hardware, and it manufactures articles of every 
kind, " from the most flimsy trinket to the most ponder- 
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ous macliine." Among other branches of business, we 
may mention the maniifactiire of steam-engines, firearms, 
steel-pens, buttons, pins, and gold rings. Birmingham 
has been pronounced the healthiest town in England ; its 
present population is about 250,000. 

Tamtuorthj on the Tame, had formerly manufactures of 
woollen and calico, but of late years they have declined. 
Drayton Manor, the seat of the late Sir R Peel, is about 
a mile south of the town. BurtononrTrent is celebrated 
for its ale, large quantities of which are sent not only to 
London, but also to India and China. The old bridge 
across the Trent has thirty-seven arches, it is 1545 feet in 
length, and is considered the longest in England. Ash- 
home, on the Dove, has some manufactures of cotton and 
lace, but the chief trade of the place is in cheese and malt. 
The scenery, in the vicinity is very romantic. Uttoxeter 
possesses the best agricultural markets in the county ; it 
has also some manufactures of hardware. 

Matlock, on the Derwent, is beautifully situated in the 
midst of romantic and picturesque scenery. The inhabit- 
ants are employed chiefiy in a large cotton manufactory, 
or in the lead mines of the vicinity. But, x>erhaps, the 
prosperity of the place depends principally upon the visi- 
tors to its mineral springs. About a mile from Matlock is 
Cromford, where Arkwright had his first cotton-spinning 
mill. Bdper is a prosperous town, depending cMefly on 
its cotton, silk, and hosiery manufactures; nails and 
earthenware are also made to some extent. Derby is well 
situated for manufactures, having an extensive command 
both of water power and coal The principal manufac- 
tures are silk, porcelain, jewellery, and ornamental articles 
made of Spar : here are also some extensive lead- works. 
William Button, the antiquary, and Bichardson, the 
novelist, were natives of Derby. 

Leicester occupies the site of Eatce, an important Roman 
station^ The staple manufacture is that of cotton and 
worsted hosiery. In a meadow adjoining, the town are 
the ruins of a monastery of the Black Friars: in this 
abbey Wolsey died, (1530.) LougJiborough has considerable 
manufactures of woollen, hosiery, and lace ; it has also a 
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trade in coals, which are brought from the Ashby coal- 
field. 

Nottingham is built on a rocky eminence about half a 
mile from the banks of the Trent. It is the great centre 
of the bobbin-net and lace manufacture, beside which it 
enjoys a large share of the stocking trade. Its present 
castle stands oh the site of an ancient one, built in the 
time of the Conqueror. David L was confined a prisoner 
here, after the battle of the Standard, and here Mortimer, 
Earl of March, was seized by Edward IIL and his friends. 
Newark is situated at the junction of the Devon and 
Trent It carries on a considerable trade in com, malt, 
coal, cattle, and wool ; and large quantities of limestone 
and gypsum, quarried and prepared in the neighbourhood, 
are sent to London. On the north-west of the town are 
the ruins of an old castle, which was rebuilt in the reign 
of Stephen, and hence called New work: from this castle 
the town takes its name. Hete king John died, and hero 
Charles I. delivered himself up to the Scots. Gains- 
borough carries on a ccmsiderable trade, as the Trent is 
here navigable for vessels of 160 to 200 tons burden. It 
also communicates by means of canals with London, 
Bristol, and Liverpool There are some shipbuilding 
yards here : and also brass and iron foundries. 

Towns on the Humber.—Barton, Hull, and Grimsby. 

JSarton, at the time of the Conquest, was one of the 
principal ports on the Humber. It was then a fortified 
town, surrounded by a rampart and fosse, the remains of 
which are still to be seen. At present a considerable por- 
tion of the inhabitants are engaged in making bricks and 
tiles. Kingstonron-Hull received its name from Edward 
I., who erected a fartress here, and constituted the place 
a chartered town. It is now, perhaps, the third port in 
the kingdom, and carries on an extensive trade with the 
Baltic, Mediterranean, and America. The principal im- 
ports are timber, corn, iron, wool, flax, hemp, tallow, and 
hides ; the exports, hardware, earthenware, woollen, and 
cotton goods, Wilberforce was a native of Hull, and a 
fine monument has been erected to his memory. Grimshy 
was anciently a port of considerable importance, and in 
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the time of Edward III. sent eleven ships to the siege of 
Calais. But owing to its harbour having become choked 
up with sand, the importance of the place declined, and 
sixty years ago it had not 1000 inhabitants. But in 1804 
a splendid new harbour was opened, and since then its 
trade has rapidly increased. Its present population is 
about 9000. 

THE GEBAT OUSE. 

Basin.— The Great Ouse rises near Brackley, on the 
borders of Oxford and Northampton : it then flows north- 
east and is joined by the Tow from Edgehills : turning 
then to the east it next receives the Ousel or Louvet. The 
course of the Ouse is now very winding until it is joined 
by the Ivel, another right-bank feeder. The river then 
flows to the north as far as Huntingdon, and then turning 
to the east it receives the Cam, which lises in Essex. It 
now again flows northwards and is fed by the Lark and 
Little Ouse. There is a canal from Huntingdon sluice to 
Denver sluice, a distance of about twenty mlLes, called the 
New Bedford River; a great part of the water of the Ouse 
goes in this channel. About three miles above Lynn the 
river formerly made a great bend, which obstructed the 
outfall of the water; but this has been remedied by a 
straight cut called the Eau-brink Canal, which is about 
two and a half miles long. The total length of the Ouse 
is about 150 miles. 

The basin of the Great Ouse is enclosed by the East 
Anglian heights, the Chiltern Hills, the Edge Hills, and a 
ridge of high ground running from the Edge Hills to the 
north-east. The Chiltern Hills and East Anglian heights 
are composed of chalk; the other part of the basin of the 
river belongs to the Oolitic system, except in the Fen dis- 
trict, where the Tertiary formation appears. The whole 
of the basin is flat, the source of the river being only about 
260 feet above the level of the sea. The scenery of the 
upper part is generally pleasing and diversified, and the 
country is well suited for agriculture ; but in the lower 
part, where it forms a portion of the Fen district^ the 
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country is tame and flat. The area of the basin is about 
3000 miles. 

There is abundant evidence to prove that, at one time, 
a great portion of the Fen district was well timbered and 
cultivated. Trees have frequently been found under the 
surface with their roots firmly fixed in the soil where they 
grew ; grass lying in swathes as when first mowed ; boots 
and shoes of a pattern worn in the time of Richard II. 
have been discovered eight feet below the present surface. 
It appears that previous to the Eomsm invasion the Sea, 
at spring-tides, overflowed very extensive tracts of low 
^land lying round the Wash ; but most of the water was 
carried back to the sea by the channels of the Ouse, Neu, 
and Welland. Subsequently the beds of the rivers became 
obstructed, and, therefore, could not drain the inundated 
tracts as formerly ; the water would then stagnate, and the 
country rise above its former level. Before the Reforma- 
tion a large portion of the Fens belonged to rich religious 
houses, and drainage seems to have been conducted with 
considerable success. Afterwards the dikes and drains 
appear to have fallen into decay, until the subject was 
taken up by the Earl of Bedford in the time of Charles I. 
He cut the old Bedford River ; and the new Bedford River, 
which runs parallel with it, was excavated some years later. 
Great improvements have been made since, and a great 
part of Bedford level has been brought under cultivation, 
and produces grain and flax in considerable quantities ; 
" but there is still sufficient fenny land to yield a rich 
hafVest of wild fowl, in winter, for the London market" 

Towns.— Buckingham, Towcester,^ Stony Stratford, 
Leighton Buzzard, Newport Pagnel, Olney, Bedford, 
Biggleswade, Huntingdon, St Ives, Cambridge, Ely, Bury 
St Edmunds, Thetford, and Lynn. 

Bttckingham is pleasantly situated upon the Ouse. 
Formerly its inhabitants were chiefly employed in the 
manufacture of lace, but this trade has declined since the 
rise of the machine lace manufacturers of Nottingham. 
In the vicinity are quarries of limestone and marble. 
Towcesier, on the Tow, is a place of great antiquity; it 
was probably a Roman station. JStoni/ Stratford, at the 
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junction of the Tow with the Ouse, was on the line of the 
ancient Watling Street. At an inn in this town Edward 
V. was seized, with Grey and Vaughan, by Richard Duke 
of Gloucester. 

Leighton Buzzard, or properly Beau-desert, is a thriving 
place upon the Ousel : straw-platting gives employment 
to many of its inhabitants. Newport Fagnel, at the junc- 
tion of the Ousel and Ouse, is an ancient town : its staple 
business is lace-making. Olriep is a small place which 
formerly carried on some manufactures of lace, silk, and 
hosiery ; but these have declined. The house in which 
Cowper resided, and the arbour in which he studied, are 
still preserved. 

Bedford is situated in a pleasant vale on both banks of 
the Ouse. Formerly the lace trade was carried on to some 
extent, but has declined since the introduction of ma- 
chinery into its manufacture. The Ouse is navigable as 
far as Bedford, and there is considerable trade with Lynn, 
chiefly in malt, coals, timber, and iron. A mile south of 
the town is Elstow, the birthplace of Bunyan. Hunting- 
don stands on the left bank of the Ouse, and carries on 
some trade in com and wool. Here Cromwell was bom, 
(1599.) St Ives has some trade in agricultural produce : 
its sheep and cattle markets are also important. 

Cambridge, built on both banks of the Cam, presents 
few objects of interest if we except its University, There 
are no manufactures, but there is considerable trade car- 
ried on with Lynn, as the Cam is navigable here. The 
origin of Cambridge University is involved in obscurity, 
but it is supposed to have been founded by Sigebert, 
king of the East Angles, in the seventh century ; and to 
have been restored or improved by Edward the Elder. 
Jeremy Taylor and Eichard Cumberland were natives of 
Cambridge. Ely, on the left bank of the Ouse, is prin- 
cipally celebrated for its cathedral There are extensive 
gardens in the vicinity, most of the produce of which goes 
to Cambridge and London. 

Bury St Edmunds, on the Lark, was a considerable 
town in the time of the Saxons. In 903, the body of St 
Edmund^ king of the East Angles, was brought here : hence 
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the name. It has large markets for com and cattle. Sir 
Nicholas Bacon and the late Dr Blomfield were bom here. 
Thetford^ on the Little Ouse, was, during the Heptarchy, 
the chief city in East Anglia, and the seat of a bishop : 
the see was transferred to Norwich, (1094.) It is now 
a little straggling place, but has a neat and respectable 
appearance. 

Lyrm, situated at the mouth of the Great Ouse, is a 
place of considerable importance. It is the outlet for the 
counties drained by that river, and exports agricultural 
produce, especially com : its chief imports are coal, timber, 
and wine. The harbour is large and commodious, but 
owing to shifting sands, and the rapidity of the tide, which 
rises twenty feet, its anchorage is not good. 

THE THAMES. 

Basin. — This river has its source in four rivulets, 
which rise in the Cotswold hills — ^the Lech, Colne, Chum, 
and Isis. The Churn rises within three miles of Chelten- 
ham, and flowing to the south-east, joins the Isis, which 
rises a little south-west of Cirencester. Flowing to the 
north-east, the Isis, as the main stream is now called, 
receives the waters of the Colne and Lech, and becomes 
navigable for barges. Continuing in the same direction, 
it is next joined by the Windrush and Evenlode, which 
also rise in the Cotswold hills. The Isis now bends to 
the south, and receives the Cherwell from Edge hills ; a 
little further down the river is joined by the Ock, which 
rises in the Vale of the White Horse. 

This vale receives its name from a large figure of a horse, 
which is cut in the brow of a chalk hill, near Wantage. 
The horse is represented in a galloping position, and covers 
nearly an acre of ground. At stated periods the peasants 
of the neighbourhood assemble for the purpose of clear- 
ing the figure from weeds and preserving its form ; this 
custom of *' scouring the white horse'' is attended with a 
rustic festivaL 

The Isis, after receiving the Ock, is next augmented by 
the waters of the Thame, which rises in the Chiltern hills. 
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The combined river is now called Thames, though the 
common explanation, that this word is a compound of 
Thame-isis, seems to be a mistake. Thames is the 
old name for the whole river from its source; and 
Isis appears to be only a contraction of the Latin form 
Thamesis, 

The Thames now makes a great sweep round the south- 
ern extremity of the Chiltem hills, and receives on the 
right bank the Kennet and Loddon. ** The Kennet swift, 
for silver eels renowned," rises in the Marlborough Downs, 
and at Reading joins the Thames. This river now flows 
to the north, and then again bending southwards, receives 
on the left bank the Colne ; on the right the Wey and the 
Mole. The Colne rises in the Chiltem hills. " The sullen 
Mole, that runneth underneath,*' rises in Sussex, and flows 
at first through a flat country : it then flows through a 
beautiful valley in the chalk range of the North Downs. 
Here, in dry weather, it altogether disappears, and rises 
again in a spring at Thorncroft, whence it continues its 
course. 

The Thames now flows north-east, and, having received 
the Brent, passes London, and receives in succession the 
Lea and Roding, Darent and Medway. The " sedgy Lea" 
rii^es in the chalk hills near Luton, and joins the Thames 
near the East India Docks. The Medway was called by 
the ancient Britons vaga, signifying a winding course ; to 
this term the Saxons prefixed the syllable mady meaning 
mid or middle, because the river ran through the middle 
of Kent : hence it came to be called Med wey or Medway. 
A branch of this river, called the East Swale, together 
with the main stream, forms the Isle of Sheppey. The 
total length of the Thames is 215 miles. 

" Like all river-systems formed of a great number of 
branches, the space drained (by the Thames) does not 
consist of one valley, but of many, all of which open into 
the largest valley, or the common recipient of their waters. 
The various subordinate drainages are separated from one 
another by intervening higher lands, which sometimes are 
offsets branching out from the exterior margin of the 
basin, and penetrating far into the general level of the 
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drainaga It is not a physical truth that the entire 
drainage of a river-system is always contained within a 
well-defined and continuous watershed; such boundary 
line may often be traced for some extent, but is often 
interrupted : nor is it true that the high lands which 
stand within such exterior margin or watershed are always 
offsets from the exterior margin or general watersh^. 
The chalk hills of Kent and Surrey, which form the south 
margin of the London clay basin, are entirely within the 
exterior margin of the Thames drainage." — Lmg & Forter, 
The area of the Thames basin is about 6000 square 
miles. The upper part of this basin belongs to the 
Oolitic system; then from the junction of the Thames to 
the neighbourhood of Windsor we have a chalk district : 
the remainder of the river's course is through the Tertiary 
formation. The scenery in many parts is very pleasing; 
and in the upper part of the basin the country is well 
suited for the production of grain and dairy produce. 
Nearer London beds of clay are found, and the soil is 
better suited for pasture than grain; large tracts are also 
devoted to gardens. The Thames is neither rapid nor 
sluggish, and, above London, is noted for the purity of 
its waters. It has been well described by Denham : — 

'* Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong without rage; without o'ei-flowing, full." 

Towns. — ^Witney, Woodstock, Banbury, Oxford, Abing- 
don, Aylesbury, Wallingford, Marlborough, Newbury, 
Reading, Henley, Great Marlow, Eton, Windsor, St Al- 
bans, Chertsey, Guildford, Kingston, Richmond, Brent- 
ford, Chelsea, London, Luton, Hertford, Ware, Green- 
wich, Woolwich, Gravesend, Tunbridge, Maidstone, Chat- 
ham, and Sheerness. 

Witnei/, on the Windrush, was once noted for its blankets ; 
but the weaving has declined, and most Witney blankets 
are now made in Glamorganshire. Woodstock, on the 
Glyme, a feeder of the Evenlode, has considerable manu- 
factures of leathern gloves. A palace here, the residence 
of Henry II., was the scene of some of the adventures of 
Fair Rosamond; all traces of this building, however, have 
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long since disappeared. Blenheim Park, the residence of 
the Duke of Marlborough, lies to the south-west. Wood- 
stock is said to have been the birthplace of Edward the 
Black Prince and the poet Chaucer. Banbury, a neat 
and well-buik town, is situated on the banks of the Cher- 
well; it has large fairs and markets, and is celebrated for 
cakes and ale. 

Oxford, near the confluence of the Isis and Cherwell, 
stands on a plain, in the midst of meadows thickly 
planted with trees. The external appearance is very im- 
posing, and the High Street is one of the finest in Eng- 
land. Oxford, or Oxenford, as it is called by Chaucer, 
has no particular trade or manufactures, but depends 
mainly for support upon the University. This seat of 
learning is said to have been founded by Alfred : some 
consider this doubtful; but at any rate, Oxford was noted 
as a place of learning in the time of the Confessor. The 
Bodleian Library, founded in the sixteenth century by 
Thomas Bodley, is one of the finest in Europe : according 
to Act of Parliament, it can claim a copy of every newly- 
published book in the kingdom. 

Abingdon receives its name from an abbey founded here 
by Cissa, king of the West Saxons, which afterwards be- 
came one of the richest in England. The town is of no 
great importance at present, but has a considerable corn- 
market Aylesbury, situated on an eminence in the vale 
of Aylesbury, stands on an affluent of the Thame. The 
vale of Aylesbury is one of the most fertile districts in 
England, and great numbers of cattle are reared and 
fattened here. The chief manufactures of Aylesbury are 
silk-throwing and silk- weaving. Ducklings and rabbits 
are bred in great numbers for the London markets. Wal- 
lingf(yrd, on the Thames, is a neat country town, with no 
manufactures, and only a small population, though at 
one time, according to Leland, it had fourteen churches. 
MarUbonmgh, on the Kennet, is an old-fashioned town, 
with some trade in malting and rope-making; large quan 
tities of cheese and butter are sent to London and Bristol. 
Kewbury has several large corn-mills in its neighbourhood. 
The Kennet is navigable as far as this place, and by a 
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canal it is connected with Bath and Bristol; it exports 
large quantities of grain, flour, and malt, and imports 
building materials and articles of general consumption. 
In the vicinity, two battles were fought during the civil 
war, in both of which Charles I. commanded in person. 
l*he first took place in September 1643; the second in 
October the year following. Donnington Castle, to the 
north-west of Newbury, was the property of Chaucer ; 
and here he spent the last two years of his life: he 
died 1400. Heading, the county town of Berkshire, ex- 
ports large quantities of grain. The grammar-school, 
while under Dr Valpy, enjoyed a considerable reputa- 
tion, but since his death it has declined. Archbishop 
Laud was the son of a clothier in this town: he was 
born 1573. 

Henley " is beautifully situated at the foot of the Chil- 
tern range, which is here well covered with beech and 
other forest timber." Great Marhw, though situated in 
the midst of a productive country, has not much trade : 
there are, however, some com and paper mills in the 
neighbourhood. Eton, a town with about 4000 inhabi- 
tants, derives its support from its college, which was 
founded by Henry VI. for the education of "poor and 
indigent boys destined for the Church." A neat iron 
bridge connects Eton with Windsor. Windsor, or Windle- 
shora, as it was called in Saxon times, probably derives 
its name, as Camden conjectures, from the winding of the 
river. The town is built partly on the banks of the river, 
and partly on the declivity of the hill which is crowned 
by Windsor Castle. This magnificent edifice was founded 
by the Conqueror, and has been enlarged and embellished 
by succeeding kings, particularly Edward III., George III., 
and George IV. St Albans, upon the Colne, stands on the 
site of the British Vendam, and was the scene of the 
martyrdom of St Albanus, (303.) The principal employ- 
ment of the people consists in straw-platting and bonnet- 
making. Two battles were fought here during the war 
of the roses in 1455 and 1461. Lord Bac6n is buried 
here. 

Chertsey is a place of great antiquity, and is supposed 
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to have been the place where CaBsar crossed the Hiames 
when advancing to attack Cassibelaunus : vestiges of the 
stakes which were driven into the bed of the river to 
obstruct the passage are still traceable in the vicinity. 
The principal trade of the town is in mah, flour, bricks, 
and tiles. Vegetables are also extensively cultivated in 
the neighbourhood for the London market The poet 
Cowley lived here, and his study is still preserved. Guild- 
ford, the county town of Surrey, is built on the Wey. 
There is considerable trade with London in com, timb^, 
and malt Kingston, on the Thames, derives its name 
from having been the residence of several Saxon monarchs. 
The inhabitants chiefly depend on the retail trade with 
the neighbouring gentry. Eichmond, the Tivoli of Lon- 
don, is situated about ten nules south-west of London. 
The scenery around is beautiful, and the view from Rich- 
mond Hill is very flne. During the summer months it is 
a great resort for visitors from London, though of late 
years many of the middle and lower classes prefer Qreen- 
wich and Gravesend. Brentford, at the confluence of the 
Brent and Thames, has some considerable manufactories, 
one in particular for making soap, where between 2000 
and 3000 tons are produced annually. A handsome stone 
bridge connects Brentford with Kew. The Kew Gardens 
are very extensive, and kdd out with much care. Chelsea 
is now a suburb of London. It is noted for its military 
hospital founded by Charles II., and completed in the 
reign of William IIL Here also is a Royal Military 
Asylum, erected at the suggestion of the late Duke of 
York as a place for the education of the children of sol- 
diers. Chelsea is celebrated as having been the residence 
of Sir T. Moore, and of Sir Hans Sloane, whose library 
and collection were the foundation of the British Museum. 
London is the largest and richeet city in the world : it 
covers an area of fifteen square miles, and has a population 
of nearly three millions. It possesses important manu- 
factures, and has extensive commerce. In the east, at Spi- 
talflelds, silk weaving is carried on ; tanning gives employ- 
ment to many in Southwark; while at Clerkenwell, in the 
north, we have the manufacture of watches and time-pieces. 
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In the extent of its foreign trade, Loiidon is surpassed hy 
liverpool, and perhaps by New York ; but its enormous 
coasting trade renders it the first port in the world as re- 
gards the number of vessels and ike amount of tonnage. 
It would be an interesting subject to consider how the im- 
mense population of London is supplied with food, if we 
had any means of forming a correct opinion; but our in- 
formation on this point is by no means complete. We 
have already seen that many of the towns in the basin of 
the Thames supply the capital with grain and malt; the 
immediate neighbourhood supplies garden produce, Ayles- 
bury sends rabbits a.nd ducklings, the Fens supply wild 
fowl Salmon and potatoes come from Scotland. We may 
also mention that wild ducks in great numbers are sent 
from Holland. Snipes come from Ireland; pigeons from 
France ; black cocks from Scotland. Between seventy and 
eighty millions of eggs are annually imported from the Con- 
tinent; and the quantity of salmon brought from Scotland 
and other parts of the United Kingdom exceeds two million 
lbs. in weight About 13,000 cows are kept in the metro- 
polis and its environs for the supply of milk and creauL 

LuUm ia pleasantly situated between two hills in the 
Chiltem range, near the source of the Lea. The inhabit- 
ants are chiefly engaged in the manufacture of straw-hat& 
Hertford is a respectable and busy town. Its principal 
trade consists in malting. Ware has one of the most con- 
siderable com markets in England : large quantities of 
grain are sent down the Lea to London, and exchanged 
for coaL Greentdck is noted for its hospital and observa- 
tory. It is also a great resort for holiday-seekers from 
the metropolis^ 

Wodtffich is celebrated for its naval arsenal, artillery 
park, and military school Gravesend is much frequented 
by visitors during the summer months. Northfleet and 
Greenhithe, two and four miles nearer London, respec- 
tively, are celebrated for their chalk pits. Large quantities 
of chalk are sent across the Thames into Essex for agri- 
cultural purposes ; the flints found at Northfleet are sent 
to the potteries of Staffordshire, and even as far as China^ 
to be used in the manufacture of porcelain. 
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Ttmbridge is situated upon the Tun, a branch of the 
Medway. About live miles distant are Tunbridge wells ; 
these springs were accidentally discovered in the time of 
James L Tunbridge Wells is noted for the quantities of 
wooden toys and boxes manufactured there : these are 
principally of holly, but other wood, both native and 
foreign, is also used. Maidstone, on the Medway, is situ- 
ated in a pleasant and fertile valley. There are several 
paper mills in the neighbourhood, and the vicinity abounds 
in hops and fruit. The trade is considerable, the exports 
being paper, hops, fruit, and bnilding-stone; the imports, 
coal and timber. Chatham and Eocheater are adjacent towns, 
both on the same side of the river. Rochester is con- 
nected by a bridge with Stroiidy and the three towns form 
a continuous street two miles in length. Sheemess stands 
at the mouth of the Medway upon the island of Sheppey : 
it has an extensive dockyard, and is strongly fortified 

THE SEVERN. 

Basin. — ^This river rises in a small lake on the east side 
of FUnlimmon ;'it is at first called the Hafren, which was 
the old British name, but at Newton receives the name of 
Severn. The river now flows almost due north through 
the vale of Montgomery, until it enters the plain of Salop, 
where it is joined by the Tern flowing from Staffordshira 
The Severn now turns to the south and flows through a 
valley, bounded on the one hand by the Wrekin and the 
Clent Hills, and on Jth e other by the Clee and Malvern Hills. 
It is now increased by the waters of the Stour and Teme. 
The Teme, which rises in the Plinlimmon range, has a 
quick descent, with numerous rapids, rocky ledges, and 
deep pools. The Severn is now a broad and deep river, 
and flows through a pleasant and fertile country. Soon 
after entering Gloucestershire it receives the Avon, which 
rises at Naseby, in Northampton, and flowing through a 
level country, joins the Severn after a course of nearly 100 
miles. The course of the Severn is now very winding as 
far as Qloucester, where it meets the tida Its total length 
is about 240 miles. 
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The basin of this river is separated from that of the 
Thames by the Cots wold Hills ; the Edge Hills separate it 
from that of the Great Ouse j and the Clent Hills divide it 
from the basin of the Trent. On the west the basin of the 
Severn is bounded by the Clee Hills, the Malvern Hills, and 
the hilly district of Dean Forest The upper part of the 
course of the Severn, — ^from its source to Shrewsbury, — 
is through a mountain district; the remainder of its course 
is through the valley of the Severn, a continuation of the 
Cheshire plain. This valley is locally distinguished in dif- 
ferent parts as the vale of Worcester, the vale of Glou- 
cester, and the vale of Berkeley. The vale of Evesham, 
which is watered by the Avon, also opens into the valley 
of the Severn on the eastward. ** All these valleys are 
distinguished by great natural beauty, and have a rich 
and fertile soil." 

In speaking of the Trent, we mentioned that the rocks 
found in its basin belonged in a great measure to the New 
Red Sandstone : the Cheshire plain, and a great portion 
of the valley of the Severn, belongs to the same system. 
South-east of the Avon, however, and that part of the 
Severn below its junction, we have the Oolitic system. 
This system of rocks, which we mentioned also in speak- 
ing of the Thames, extends across the kingdom from 
Yorkshire to Dorsetshire. On the west of the Severn, 
from Colebrooke dale southwards, we have the Old Bed 
Sandstone, which increases in width until it meets the 
large coal field of South Wales. To the west of the Old 
Bed Sandstone^ lies the Cambrian, a part of the Silurian 
system. Two important coal fields lie in the basin of th^ 
Severn, that of Colebrooke dale, and that of Dean Forest. 
There are also important salt springs at Droitwich. The 
basin of the Severn covers an area of about 5500 square 
miles. 

Towns. — ^Llanidloes, Newton, Montgomery, Welshpool, 
Shrewsbury, Drayton, Colebrooke, Bridgenorth, Stour- 
bridge, Kidderminster, Stourport, Worcester, Ludlow, 
Tewkesbury, Naseby, Lutterworth, Bugby, Coventry, 
Kenilworth, Warwicl^ Stratford, Evesham, and Glou- 
cester. 
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LlanidloeSy Newtony and Welshpool have considerable 
woollen manufactures : of these places, however, Newton 
is the most important, and here most Welsh flannels are 
made : it has been called the ^ Leeds of Wales." The 
Severn is navigable to Welshpool : in the neighbourhood 
of Llanidloes are important slate quarries. MoTUgomerf/^ 
situated on a rocky eminence, is a clean and pretty town. 
Shrewsbury is situated in the centre of a beautiful and 
picturesque country, and is almost encircled by the Severn. 
On the south side of the town is the Quarry, one of the 
most celebrated promenades in the kingdom. It is formed 
in meadow ground gradually sloping to the river, along 
which extends a fine avenue of lime trees, 540 yards in 
length. The battle of Shrewsbury was fought in 1403. 
Shrewsbury was the birth-place of Dr Bumey, author of 
the " General History of Music." Drayton, on the right 
bank of the Tern, is a decayed place. The battle of Blore- 
heath took place about a mile to the east of the town, 
(1459.) 

Colebrooke Dale is rather a district than a town. " It is 
a remarkably beautiful and picturesque valley, the steep 
hills on its sides bemg almost covered with trees towards 
their sununits, and thickly studded on their lower parts 
with neat cottages and gardens.*' Here the Severn is 
crossed by a cast-iron bridge of one arch, which has a 
span of 150 feet Here, also, are extensive iron-works 
.where steam-engines and all kinds of machinery are 
manufactured. It is connected by means of canals with 
the great iron district of South Staffordshire. Bridge- 
north is a very ancient town, but of no great importance; 
its chief manufacture is that of carpets. 

Stourbridge, on the Stour, near the borders of Wor- 
cestershire and Staffordshire, has considerable manufac- 
tures of glass, iron, and fire-bricks. In the neighbour- 
hood are mines of coal and iron, and in one place a 
particular kind of sand is found much used in making 
glass. Kidderminster^ situated on the banks of the Stour, 
is noted for its carpets, especially what are called Brussels, 
Those called Kidderminster carpets are made chiefly in 
Yorkshire and Scotland. Stourport, at the junction of 
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the Stour and Severn, is a handsome well-bnilt town of 
modem date. It owes its origin to the Staffordshire and 
Worcestershire canaL It has now an extensive trade, 
being one of the principal entrepots between the east and 
west parts of the kingdom. 

Worcester is finely situated on the east bank of the 
Severn, in a fertile and beautiful valley, and is one of the 
best built and handsomest towns in England. Its chief 
manufactures are gloves and porcelain. It is the centre 
of considerable trade in salt, coals, and iron. About 
30,000 tons of salt are now annually sent down the Severn 
from Droitwich. The hop plantations of Worcestershire 
extend over about 1000 acres, and most of the produce is 
brought here for sale. The battle of Worcester was fought 
1651. ZudloWy on the banks of Teme, is a neat and well- 
built town. On a bold rock overhanging the river, stands 
the ruins of its old castle, built in the twelfth century. 
This castle is interesting as having been the place where 
Milton's " Comus" was i)erformed, (1634.) 

Nasehy, a decayed town near the source of the Avon, is 
memorable for the battle between Charles L and the Par- 
liamentary forces, (1646.) LvUervforth, on the Swift, a 
branch of the Avon, is celebrated as being the scene of 
Wycliffe's labours, who died here, (1384.) The pulpit in 
which he preached and the chair in which he died are 
still carefully preserved. Rugby, on an eminence south 
of the Avon, has a population of about 4000. Its chief 
dependence is upon its Grammar School. By means of the 
Birmingham railway, its trade has been much increased of 
late, and it is now an important entrepot between the 
surrounding country and the metropoHs. Coventry, situ- 
ated near the Sow, one of the branches of the Avon, is a 
place of great antiquity. As early as the fifteenth century 
it was celebrated for its manufactures, and a century later 
it was noted for the manufacture of blue thread, called 
" Coventry true blue.*' At present, the staple business of 
the place is ribbon weaving. The manufacture of watches 
also, which was introduced about a century ago, has pro- 
gressed rapidly, and the patent lever watches made here 
are equal to those of London. 
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KmilworUh is pleasantly situated on an affluent of the 
Avon. At the top of the hill on which the town stands, 
are the ruins of the castle. This was erected in the twelfth 
century, and here, in the reign of Edward I., was held a 
magnificent tournament, attended by 100 knights with 
their ladies ; it is said that on this occasion silks were 
worn for the first time in England. The princely enter- 
tainment given to Queen Elizabeth, by the Earl of Lei* 
cester, for seventeen days, at the enormous expense of 
£1000 per dieniy is familiar to the readers of "Kenil- 
worth.'* 

Warwick^ on the north bank of the Avon, is celebrated 
for its- fine old castle^ ^* the most magnificent of the ancient 
feudal mansions of the English nobility." In a green- 
house attached to the castle, is the Warwick vase^ a noble 
specimeii of ancient art, made of white marble, and capable 
of holding 136 gallons. It was found at Tivoli, at the 
bottom of a lake. Warwick has no manufactures of im- 
portance, and its trade has been in a great measure trans- 
ferred to Leamington. This town, situated on the Learn, 
about two miles east of Warwick, has become celebrated 
as a watering-place ; the surrounding country is highly 
picturesque. 

l^tratford is pleasantly situated on the Avon, which is 
here navigable for barges. It derives its interest from 
being the residence of Shakespeare, who was bom 1564^ 
Having spent a large portion of his life in London, he 
returned to his native place, where he resided for nearly 
twenty years ; he died 1616. The house in which he was 
born is still standing, but that in which he spent his later 
years was destroyed in 1759, when the famous mulberry- 
tree, which he is said to have planted in its garden, was 
also cut down. 

Evesham is delightfully situated in a pleasant vale; 
gardening is the chief occupation of the inhabitants. In 
the vicinity was fought the decisive battle which replaced 
Heniy III. on the throne, (1265.) Tewkeimry^ near the 
junction of the Avon and Severn, is not of great in^)ort- 
ance. In a field about half a mile from the town, took 
place the sanguinary conflict between Edward IV. and 
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Queen Margaret, (1471.) The scene of the engagement is 
still called ''bloody meadow." Gloucester^ situated in a 
fertile and populous district, is a place of great antiquity, 
and a colony was established here by Claudius, A.D. 44^ to 
repel the wild Celts of South Wales. Fin-making, for 
which this place was once celebrated, has declined. Its 
trade^ however, especially since the opening of the Glou* 
cester and Berkeley CanaJ, (1826,) has become considerable. 
The principal exports are salt, iron, bricks, and coal ; the 
imports, com and timber chiefly. Sunday schools were 
first established at Gloucester ; they were set on foot by 
Mr Ilaikes, a printer, in 1781. 

THE MEESET. 

Basin. — ^The Mersey is formed by the junction of two 
streams, the Tame and Goyt. The Tame rises in Holme 
Moss, not far from the sources of the Don and Derwent ; 
the Goyt rises further south, near the source of the Dove. 
The Goyt and Tame unite at Stockport, and the united 
stream flows westward imtil it is joined by the IrwelL 
This tributary rises near Bacup, and, after a course of 
about forty miles to the south, joins the Mersey at Flixton. 
Turning now to the south-west, the river next receives 
the Bollin from Cheshire, and then expands into a broad 
estuary. Into this estuary flows the Weaver. This river 
rises in the Peckforton Hills about Ave miles north of 
Malpas, and flows at flrst south-east, then, making a sharp 
bend, it flows northwards, and at Northwich is joined by 
the Dane, which rises near Buxton, not far from the 
source of the (jk)yt The Weaver now flows north-west, 
and joins the estuary of the Mersey at Frodsham. The 
estuary of the Mersey, at its widest part is about three 
miles, but opposite Liverpool it contracts to about half a 
mile. The total length of the river may be estimated at 
seventy miles. 

The basin of the Mersey, including the Weaver, takes 
in the greater part of the Lancashire and Cheshire plain, 
and embraces an area of 1750 square miles. It belongs 
principally to the New Bed Sandstone system, but the 
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upper portion of the Irwell, and the courses of the Goyt 
And Tame are through the great Carboniferous district 
mentioned in speaking of the basin of the Ouse and Trent. 
In the upper part of the basin is an important coal field, 
and both rock-salt and brine springs are found in the 
valley of the Weaver. 

Towns. — Glossop, Ashton -under- Lyne, Stockport, 
Eochdale, Bury, Bolton, Oldham, Manchester, Maccles- 
field, Warrington, Nantwich, Congleton, Middlewich, 
Northwich, Frodsham, liveipool, and Birkenhead. 

Glossopy on the Goyt, is the principal seat, in Derby- 
shire, of the cotton manufacture. AsJUon-under-Lyne is a 
thriving and prosperous place on the left bank of the 
Tame ; it is chiefly engaged in the cotton manufacture. 
Stockport is situated at the junction of the Tame and 
Goyt. Formerly silk-weaving was the staple business, 
but this has declined in favour of the cotton rnanu* 
facture. 

RochdaU stands on the Eoch, a feeder of the Irwell : its 
chief manufactures are woollen and cotten, and flannel- 
making is carried on to a great extent. Bochdale has 
communication with Leeds, Halifax, Manchester, and 
Liverpool, both by canal and railway. Bury is pleasantly 
situated upon the Irwell, about two miles above its junc- 
tion with the Roch. The woollen manufacture, intro- 
duced here in the reign of Edward III., still forms the 
staple of the place. There are, also, numerous factories 
for the spinning of cotton and calico-printing. The late 
Sir Bobert Peel was bom at Chamber Hall, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the town. Boltonk^MoorSf situated on 
the Croale, an affluent of the Irwell, derives its name from 
its situation, in the midst of moors. In the fourteenth 
century, emigrant Flemings introduced the woollen manu- 
facture, but it is to the manufacture of cotton, introduced 
in the middle of last century, that Bolton owes its present 
importance. Sir R Arkwright, the inventor of the spin* 
ning frame, and Samuel Crompton, the inventor of the 
mule-jenny, were natives of Bolton. Oldham^ near the 
source of the Irk, an affluent of the Irwell, owes its rise 
entirely to the cotton trade* A century ago, it consisted of 
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a few thatched tenements ; at present^ it has a population 
of 53,000. It is surrounded with collieries, and the coal, 
which is of excellent quality, furnishes the chief supplies 
for Manchester, Ashton, Bochdale, and other manufactur- 
ing towns. 

Manchester is situated on the Irwell, at the junction of 
the Irk and Medlock. It is the great centre of the cotton 
trade, and perhaps the first manufacturing city in the 
world. Manchester, with its neighbourhood ten miles round, 
absorbs about three-fourths of the entire cotton trade. It 
also manufactures silk goods to a large extent. We hear 
of Manchester cotton, for the first time, in 1352 ; but this 
fabric, in spite of its name, was a kind of woollen ; and 
the first authentic mention of the cotton manufacture 
in England, occurs in a work published in 1641. In 1720, 
Manchester had a population of 24,000, but since that 
time, owing to the invention of the steam-engine, and the 
discoveries of Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton, and 
others, the trade and prosperity of the place has so much 
increased that, at present^ it has a population of above 
400,000. 

Macdesfield is pleasantly situated on both banks of the 
Bollin. Its staple business is silk, which is carried on in 
all its branches. Cotton also gives emplojrment to many 
of the inhabitants. The neighbourhood supplies coal, 
slate, and building-stone. Warrington is buUt in a low 
situation on the Mersey, which is here navigable for vessels 
of seventy or eighty tons burden. The principal manu* 
factures carried on here are pin-making, iron-founding 
glass-making, and cotton-spinning. 

Nantwick is situated on the Weaver near the borders of 
Staffordshire and Shropshire. The word Nant means a 
vale, and vnch, or wyche, meant in Saxon a place where salt 
is made. The production of salt was at one time the chief 
business of Nantwich, but the trade is now on the decline. 
Cheese, however, is niade in large quantities both in the 
town and neighbourhood, and shoemaking is carried on 
to a considerable extent. Congleton is situated in a deep 
valley on the Dane. The manufacture of silk forms the 
principal business of the town. Middleunch^ at the con- 
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fiaence of the Dane and Croke, is distinguished for the 
manufacture of salt ; it is also the centre of a rich cheese 
district. Northwich is also noted for its salt manufactures. 
Most of the salt of Cheshire is obtained from the brine 
springs ; and it is estimated that above 300,000 tons are 
annually produced in Northwich and its vicinity. Frod- 
sham is situated near the confluence of the Mersey and 
Weaver; the inhabitants are chiefly employed in salt- 
refining and in the cotton factories. 

LivEEPOOL. — ^In the value of its foreign exports, and 
the extent of its foreign trade, Liverpool is now the great- 
est port in the British empire, and perhaps the first port 
in the world. It is the great outlet for the produce and 
manufactures of Lancashire, Cheshire, Staffordshire, and 
Warwickshire, and exports textile fabrics, salt, iron, hard- 
ware, and earthenware: its principal import is cotton. 
Birkenhead, on the opposite side of the Mersey, is a thriv- 
ing place with magnificent docks. The population of 
Liverpool is about 460,000. 




THE RIVERS OF IRELAND. 



THE SHANNON. 



u — ^The Shannon rises in the county of Cavan, 
about 345 feet above the level of the sea, and soon after 
expands into Lough Allen : leaving this lake the river 
flows south and passes through Lough Eea. After leav- 
ing this Lough, it receives on its right bank the Suck, 
This feeder rises in Roscommon, and flows south-east, 
dividing the counties of Roscommon and Galway. The 
Shannon, after receiving the Suck, flows a little to the 
south-east, and having been joined by the Brusna, flows 
south-west and enters Lough Derg. This lake is twenty- 
three miles long, and has numerous bays and inlets. The 
river, after leaving this lake, curves round to Hmerick, 
and then expands into a broad estuary. Its length, from 
its source to Loop Head, is about 224 miles. 

Almost the entire basin of the Shannon, which occupies 
an area of about 7000 miles, belongs to the Carboniferous 
system. This system iy widely developed in Ireland, but 
is not so rich in coal or metals as it is in England ; hence 
the coal fields are not large, and are often of inferior 
quality. The Shannon has been compared to the Severn: 
they are both about the same length, both flow in a similar 
direction, both are navigable for the greater part of their 
course, though this navigation is obstructed in places by 
shallows and rapids ; and both expand into broad estu- 
aries. 

Towns. — ^Carrick-on-Shannon, Longford, Athlone, Bal- 
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linasloe, Tullamore, Banagher, Farsonstown, Killaloe, 
Limerick, and Kilrush. 

Carrick on Shannon isHbe county town of Leitrim. The 
Shannon has been rendered navigable to Lough Allen, 
and hence Carrick has considerable trade in butter, grain, 
and other agricultural produce. Longford, on the Gam- 
lin, an affluent of the Shannon, is a well-bidlt and thriv- 
ing place, with important corn markets. A branch fropi 
the Boyal Canal terminates here. AihUme is built on both 
banks of the Shannon. It derives its name from Aih Luxm, 
** the ford of the rapids." Here, in the reign of King John, 
a castle was built to defend the passage, and the place is 
still one of the chief military stations in Ireland. A canal 
has been constructed here, about a mile in length, to avoid 
some shallows. By means of railway Athlone has com- 
munication with Galway and Dublin. The first bridge in 
Ireland is said to have been one bmlt across the Shannon 
at Athlone, (1140.) 

BcUlinaaloe, on the Suck, is a neat, well-built place. It 
communicates both with the Shannon and Dublin by 
means of the Grand Canal, and has considerable trade. 
It is noted also for its cattle markets. In the neighbour- 
hood was fought the battle of Aghrim, (1691*) Tullamore, 
on an affluent of the Brusna, has risen into importance 
from its situation on the Grand CanaL Large quantities 
of grain and other provisions are shipped here for the 
metropolis. Banagher is built on the left bank of the 
Shannon, which is here crossed by a bridge 400 feet long, 
and guarded by batteries on each side. Birr, or Parsons- 
town, is situated on the little Brusna. There is no trade 
of importance. Killaloe is picturesquely situated on the 
right bank of the Shannon : there are important slate 
quarries in the neighbourhood. 

Limerick is the principal outlet for the counties drained 
by the Shannon, and has considerable trade : the chief 
exports are com and other agricultural produce ; the im- 
ports are timber, iron, and colonial produce. The manu- 
facture of lace is carried on to a considerable extent. The 
treaty of Limerick, which terminated the struggle between 
James II. and William IIL was signed 1691. Kilrush isr 
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agreeably situated on the northern shore of the estuary. 
The manufacture of woollen and linen is carried on to 
some ezbenty and it has an imp<viant herring-fishery. 

THE BAEROW, INCLUDINa THE KOBE AND SUIB. 

Basin. — ^The Barrow rises in the Slieve Bloom moun- 
tains, and after flowing at first to the east, turns south- 
ward, and having been joined by the Nore, empties itself 
into Waterford Harbour. The Nore rises in the Slieve 
Bloom mountains, and flowing south-east joins the Barrow 
near New B>oss. The source of the Suir is not far from 
that of the Nore, and the river flowing southwards is 
checked by the Knockmeledown mountains, and turning 
to the east flows into Waterford harbour. 

The basin of these three rivers is enclosed by the Wick- 
low mountains, the Knockmeledown mountains, and the 
mountains of Slieve Bloom; and embraces an area of 
3400 miles. The mountains of Wicklow are principally 
of granite ; the other ranges mentioned belong to the Old 
Bed Sandstone formation. The upper courses of the Bar- 
row, Nore, and Suir are through a Carboniferous district, 
but below the junction of the Nore the Barrow flows 
through a Silurian district. Two important coal fields are 
formed in the basin of these rivers, --those of Kilkenny 
and Carlow. 

Towns. — Portarlington, Athy, Carlow, Bagnalstown, 
Castle Comer, Kilkenny, Thomastown, New Koss, Tem- 
plemore, Thurles, Cahir, Clonmel, Carrick, and Wat^- 
ford. 

FortarUngton, on the Barrow, is perhaps the best built 
and cleanest town in Ireland. It received its present 
name from Arlington, one of the Cabal, to whom the 
town and surrounding district was granted by Charles IL 
In the reign of Willia^ IIL a colony of French Protestant 
refugees settled here. Athy is a contraction of Athlegar, 
" the western ford." The Barrow is navigable to Athy, 
and as a branch of the Grand Canal joins the river at this 
place, the town has considerable trade. The chief exports 
to Dublin and Waterford are corn, butter, and other pro- 
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duce. Carlow, like Athy, carries on a considerable trade 
in butter and corn. BagncUstovm is agreeably situated on 
the Barrow : quarries of granite and Sag-stone abound in 
the neighbourhood. 

Castle Comer ia built on the Deen, an affluent of the 
Nore : important coal mines are in the vicinity. Kil- 
kenny has been described as " well-built, beautifully situ- 
ated, and a very interesting town. It was formerly the 
seat of extensive woollen manufactures, but these have 
decayed ; and the principal dependence of the town is on 
the retail trade." In the neighbourhood are extensive 
collieries and quarries of beautiful marble. Kilkenny coal 
burns without flame or smoke, and yields a great heat ; 
but its sulphurous exhalations unfit it for domestic pur- 
poses. Thomastoum, upon the Nore, has some trade in 
com and provisions. New Ross, on the Barrow, is well 
situated for trade : vessels of 200 tons burden can reach 
it at all tides. It is the outlet for the counties drained 
by the Barrow and Nore, and imports fish from New- 
foundland, and timber from America and the Baltic. 

Templemoref near the source of the Suir, is a neat town 
in an improving district. Thurles is a respectable town, 
standing "on a wide, scantily -wooded, uninteresting 
plain.'' It has considerable retail trade. Cahir, on the 
Suir, is a neat, well-built town. There is considerable 
trade in com, and some manufactures of linen and straw- 
plaits Clonmel is beautifully situated on the Suir. It has 
considerable trade in com, cattle, bacon, and butter, large 
quantities of which are supplied to Liverpool, London, 
and Bristol. Cai^rick-on-Suir has also considerable ti'ade 
in grain and provisions ; the river is here navigable for 
vessels of 200 tons burden. Waterford, being the great 
outlet for the country drained by the Barrow, Nore, and 
Suir, exports more agricultural produce than any other 
port in Ireland. Vessels of 800 tons can reach the quays : 
it has also steam communication with Bristol 
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THE VOLGA. 



Basin. — ^The Volga has its source in a small lake on 
the eastern declivity of the Valdai hills, at an elevation of 
895 feet. Its course is at first north-east, and then east 
to its junction with the Oka. This river rises in the 
centre of Eussia, about latitude 52 degrees north, and lon- 
gitude 36 degrees east, and has a very tortuous course, 
but the direction is upon the whole north-east. It joins 
the Volga at Nishni Novgorod, after a course of nearly 
700 miles. The Volga then continues eastward until it 
receives the Kama This feeder rises about latitude 58 
degrees north, and longitude 53 degrees east, and has a 
very winding course, first to the north-east, and then 
south until it joins the Volga. It has a length of about 
1000 miles. The Volga now turns to the south, and at 
length approaches within 32 miles of the Don ; then 
turning sharply to the south-east, it enters the Caspian by 
more than 70 mouths. Its total length is estimated at 
2000 miles. 

Owing to its great length, the current of the Volga is 
not very rapid: its waters are exceedingly pure, and 
abound in fish ; indeed it is considered to be more prolific 
in fish than any other European river. The principal 
kinds taken are sturgeon, salmon, sterlet (a small kind of 
sturgeon,) pike, and perch. In some parts of its course the 
river is very broad : at Nishni Novgorod it is 1200 feet 
across, and at Astrakhan it has a width of one mile and a 
quarter. The basin includes an area of 636,000 square 
miles. 
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Towi^B. — Tver, Jaroslav, Kostroma, Orel, Tula, Boro- 
dino, Moscow, Nishni Novgorod, Kasan, Perm, Simbirsk, 
Saratof, and Astrakhan. 

Tver^ the capital of the government of the same name, 
is not a place of great importance. Jaroslav was founded 
in 1025 by Jaroslav, the son of Vladimir the Great. It has 
considerable manufactures, especially of linen and leather, 
and carries on an important trade with St Petersburg and 
Moscow. Kostroma^ situated at the junction of a river of 
that name with the Volga, is noted for the manufacture 
of leather. '' The governments of Jaroslav and Kostroma 
may be considered as the chief seats of manufactur- 
ing industry, from which East Europe derives its sup- 
plies." 

Orel, on the Oka^ is situated in the centre of a rich agri- 
cultural district. It has considerable trade, having com- 
munication partly by rivers, and partly by canals, with 
the Baltic, Black, and Caspian Seas. Tvloi^ on a feeder 
of the Oka, has been called *' the She£Seld and Birming- 
ham of Eussia." There are considerable mines of coal 
and iron in the neighbourhood, but the produce is only 
inferior in quality, and most of the iron used is brought 
from Siberia. Borodino, on a tributary of the Moskwa, 
is celebrated for the sanguinary battle fought between 
Napoleon and Kutousof, (1812.) 

Moscow, upon the Moskwa, is one of the most singular 
cities in Europe. Viewed from the south side of the 
bridge Moskva Hekoi, " it seems to rise out of the water, 
picturesquely adorned with turf and shrubs; while above 
its snowy wall and verdant foliage, palaces and churches 
rear their majestic heads, crowned -with numerous cupolas 
of glittering gold and silver, and presenting one of the 
most striking views of which any European city can 
boast" Manufactures are not carried on to any great 
extent in the city, but the surrounding villages and ham- 
lets produce a large quantity of textile fabrics, chiefly 
woollen, cotton, and silk. Moscow is the great entrepdt for 
the commerce of central Bussia ; it has considerable water 
communication, and is connected to St Petersburg by rail 
In winter the traffic by sledges iB enormous, as many as 
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3600, loaded with goods for Teflis alone, have been known 
to leave the city in a single year. 

Nishrd Novgorod, built upon a steep promontory at the 
junction of the Oka with the Volga, is celebrated for its 
annaal fair, which is probably the largest in the world. 
Its ordinary population is about 30,000; but during the 
months of July and August, while the fair is being held, 
there is probably ten times that number. The city has 
splendid water communication ; and besides being a great 
entrep6t for the surrounding district, it receives salt from 
Perm, precious metals from the Oural mountains, furs, 
from Siberia, and tea from Chinas From Astrakhan it 
receives the silks and shawl^'of central Asia, and from 
St Petersburg the manufactured goods of Western Europe 
and the products of America^ 

Kasan, picturesquely situated near the left bank of tiie 
Volga, has considerable trade, particularly in furs and tea. 
It is also noted for its manufacture of leather, and of a. 
peculiar kind of soap called muclo, which, packed up in 
little boxes, is sent all over Bussia. Farm, upon ike 
Kama, has considerable trade in salt and metals. Siaih 
birsk is situated in a pleasant and fertile district, and, 
besides considerable quantities of grain, exports the pro^ 
duce of the fisheries of the Volga. The river is frozen 
over for five months in the year. SarcUof, from its posi- 
tion, has considerable trade: it exports corn, salt fish, 
cattle^ and manufactured: goods; and imports tea, cofiee, 
sugar, iron, glass, and earthenware, silk, cotton, and. 
woollen goods. It has three large annual fairs. 

Astrakhan stands on the Volga, about thirty miles from 
its embouchure in the Caspian Sea. Prom the top of its 
cathedral a fine view, of the city is obtained, ^ with its 
broad streets and canals bordered by trees, the haven 
covered with ships, and the broad majestic Volga, with, 
its beautiful green islanda" Its manufactures are not of 
much importance, the fisheries forming the staple business 
of the place. Astrakhan is also the entrepdt of the trade 
with Persia and the countries to the east of the Caspian. 
The principal exports are furs, iron, copper, and manufao* 
tnred goods : the imports, siU^ cotton, drugs, andcazpeta. 
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THE DANUBE. 

Basin. — The Danube originates in two streams, which 
rise on the eastern declivity of the Schwartz Wald, at an 
elevation of 2850 feet. These streams unite at Donau- 
eschingen, a small town in the grand duchy of Baden, 
and being joined by the Donau or Danube, the united 
stream takes this name. The river now flows to the north- 
east as far as Eatisbon, and receives the waters of the lUer, 
the Lech, and the Began. Then turning to the south- 
east, it receives the Isar and Inn. The Inn issues from a 
sm^ lake at the foot of the Bhcetian Alps, and flows 
north-east through the deep and narrow valley of the 
Engadin; then passing through Tyrol, it enters Bavaria^ 
and is joined by the Salza, and after a course of nearly 
270 miles, falls into the Danube at Passau. The Danube 
now flows to the east, and receives in succession the 
waters of the Ems, the March, the Eaab, and Waag; it 
then turns due south, and is augmented by the waters of 
the Drave. This river rises at the eastern extremity of 
the TyTo\ and joins the Danube after a course of above 
300 miles. It receives several feeders, the principal of 
which is the Mur. The Danube now flows to the south- 
east as far as the " Iron Gate,'' and receives on its left- 
bank the Theiss, on its right the Save and Morava. 

The Theiss, the most important tributary of the Danube, 
rises on the confines of the Bukowine, not far from the 
sources of the Pruth. Its direction is at first north-west, 
after which it turns to the south, and having received the 
Zamos, Koros, and Maros, enters the Danube after a 
course of at least 500 miles. The surrounding country is 
extremely fertile, and the river abounds in fish. The 
Save rises in Camiola, and has a general direction to the 
east; its chief affluents are the Bosna and Drin; it is sub* 
jeet to frequent inundations. 

Bdow Belgrade, where the Damibe is joined by the 
Save, the river flows through an undulating traet • of 
country until its bed is contracted by the approach of the 
]^orth Balkans and the Carpathians^ and it then passes, 
for a distance of sixty miles, through a succession of. 
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rapids and sliallows, interspersed with rocks and sand- 
banks. Near the termination of this defile is the famous 
pass of the " Iron Crate," a deep gorge 2000 yards long, 
enclosed on either side by mountains of slate, and through 
which the river rushes with great Telocity and a deafen- 
ing noise. 

The Danube now makes a curve round to its junction 
with the Sereth and Pruth, and in this curve is augmented 
by the waters of the Isker and Aluta; it then turns to 
the east, and empties itself into the Black Sea by three 
mouths, besides forming the large shallow lake of Baselm. 
The delta of the Danube is a swampy flat, covered with 
leeds and bulrushes, the resort of large quantities of 
water-fowL The total length of the river may be esti* 
mated at 1800 miles. 

The basin of the Danube, which embraces an area of 
nearly 300,000 square miles, is bounded by the Alps, the 
Balkans, the Carpathians, the Eiesen-gebirge mountains, 
the Bohemian forest, and Schwartz Wald. The greater 
portion of this basin belongs to the Tertiary formation, 
but the mountains which enclose it are, for the most part, 
composed of primary and secondary rocka The whole 
basin has been divided into four lesser ones. The first 
consists of a vast plateau surrounded by mountains, and 
extends from the source of the river to Passau^ During 
this part of its course the river flows through deep valleys, 
closely hemmed in by wooded slopes. This tract is the 
most fertile and populous through which the Danube 
flows. 

The second basin extends from Passau to the bend of 
the Danube at Waitzen. The soil here is rich in minerals, 
and the climate fine and healthy. Above Vienna the 
scenery is very picturesque: lower down the river is 
crowded with islands, the most important of which are 
the Great and Little Schiitt. The third basin includes 
the greater part of Hungary and Transylvania, and con- 
sists of an immense plain interspersed with stagnant 
pools and sandy wastes, but rich in minerals, in flocks 
and herds, and in wine. The fourth basin comprises 
Wallachia^ Moldavia^ part of Bessarabia, and Bulgaria. 
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This district is flat and marshy; the soil is generally 
fertile, but badl^i^ cultivated. 

Towns. — Donaueschingen, Ulm, Blenheim, Angsbnrg, 
Hegensburg, Munich, Innspruck, Salzburg, Passau, Linss, 
Vienna, Brunn, Olmutz, Presburg, Komom, Buda and 
Pesth, Gratz, Peterwardein, Tokay, Laybach, Belgrade, 
Widin, Nicopoli, Eustchuk, Silistria, Brahilov, Qalatz, 
Jassy, and Ismail. 

Donaueschingen is a small town in Baden. It contains 
a palace, the residence of the Prince of Furstenberg. In 
a comer of the palace garden is a fountain of clear water, 
which is conducted for about fifty yards by a subterranean 
channel into the Brigach, one of the streams which flow 
from the Schwartz Wald : this fountain claims to be the 
source of the Danube, because here the stream first begins 
to bear that name. Ulm^ a town of Wurtemberg, stands 
on the Danube, where it begins to be navigable. It was 
here that General Mack surrendered himself and his army 
to Napoleon in 1805. Blenheim^ a small village in Ba- 
varia^ is celebrated for the victory gained by Marlborough 
over the French and Bavarians, (1704) 

Avgshurg was at one time one of the richest and most 
powerful cities of Germany ; and it still has considerable 
trade and manufactures. It has several manufactories of 
woollen, cotton, and linen, and is distinguished also for 
the making of gold and silver lace ; but it owes most of 
its importance to its banking operations, Augsburg being, 
next to Frankfort, one of the most influential money mar- 
kets on the Continent. It was at Augsburg that the 
Confession, which bears its name, was presented to the 
Emperor Charles V. (1631 ;) and here was concluded the 
peace (1666) which secured to the Protestants the full 
enjoyment of their rights and liberties. Eegensburg, or 
Batisbon, is a very old city, built on the south bank of 
the Danube, opposite the mouth of the Eegen. It was 
once a place of considerable importance, and the German 
Diets were held here from 1663-1806. About six miles 
to the east is the Walhalla, a fine Doric temple built by 
the late king of Bavaria, and designed to contain statues 
and busts of the distinguished men of Germany. 
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Murdchy the capital of Bavaria^ is sitaated on the left 
bank of the Isar. The old part of the town is quaint and 
irregular; but the new part, which was built mostly under 
the patronage of the late king, (Louis L,) contains some 
splendid edifices, and Munich is now one of the finest 
cities in Europe. It is especially distinguished for its fine 
galleries of paintings and sculpture. The manufactures 
are numerous, and some of them important, such as the 
manufacture of optical instruments, jewellery, glass, musi- 
cal instruments, leather, and paper. Inmpruck^ or Inns- 
hruck, occupies a striking situation on both banks of the 
Inn, which is here crossed by a handsome suspension- 
bridge. It has manufactures of silk, woollen, and cotton 
fabrics, and considerable transit trade with Italy and 
countries to the north of the Alps. Here is a fine monu- 
ment to the peasant-hero, Andrew Hofer, who distin- 
guished himself during the war of 1809. ScMmrg^ on the 
Sabsa, is a dull-looking place in the midst of beautiful and 
romantic scenery. It contains the tomb of Haydn, the 
composer, who, as well as Mozart, was a native of this 
place. Fassau is one of the strongest fortresses on the 
Danube; most of the town belongs to Bavaria, but a part 
of it is in the possession of Austria. By the treaty of 
Passau, (1652,) Charles V. agreed to set the landgrave of 
Hesse at liberty, and allow freedom of conscience to the 
Protestants. Lvnz is beautifully situated on the right 
bank of the Danube. It has manufactures of woollen, 
linen, silk, and cotton goods, and considerable trade. It 
is connected by rail with Budweis on the £lbe. 

Vienna is situated on an arm of the Danube where it 
is joined by the Wien. It has a population exceeding 
400,000. This city is rich in fine arts. The Belvidere 
Palace contains a splendid museum, including one of the 
best collections of pictures in Europe. Vienna is the great 
emporium of the Austrian provinces north of the Alps, 
and is an important entrep6t for the interchange of goods 
between Eastern and Western Europe. It has also im- 
portant manufactures of cottons, silks, and velvets, and is 
especially distinguished for its porcelain. The Prater, the 
Hyde Park of Vienna, is, perhaps, the finest public park 
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in Earope. It is enclosed between two arms of the Dan- 
ube, and is about four miles long and two broad. This 
city has been the scene of many historical events. It was 
besieged by the Turks in 1529 and 1683 ; on the first oc- 
casion the siege was raised by Charles V. ; and on the 
second, John Sobieski of Poland totally defeated the 
enemy beneath its walls. It yielded to the French in 
1805, and again in 1809. In the neighbourhood of Vienna 
are the villages of Aspem and Essling, and a short dis- 
tance 0% Wagram, all scenes of victories gained by the 
French. 

Brunn, near the confluence of two small feeders of- the 
March, is the capital of Moravia. It has important woollen 
manufactures, and has been called the "Leeds of Austria." 
It has also manufactories of cotton, silk, glass, soap, and 
tobacco. Its trade is very great, as it is connected by rail 
with Vienna, Prague, Breslau, and Pesth. On the west 
side of the town was the citadel of Spielberg ; it is now 
used as a state prison, and here Silvio Pellico was con- 
fined for above eight years. The village of Austerlitz, 
the scene of Napoleon's victory, is fourteen miles to the 
east. OlmvtZy on the March, was the ancient capital of 
Moravia ; it has some manufactures, and an active transit 
trade. Fre&hurg^ the ancient capital of Hungary, and still 
the seat of the Diet, is prettily situated along the banks 
of the Danube. It has some manufactures of woollen, 
skltpetre, and tobacco, and a considerable transit trade in 
com, linen, and Hungarian wines. Komom, at the con- 
fluence of the Waag and Danube, has one of the strongest 
fortresses in Europe. There is here considerable tiade, 
and excellent coal is found in the vicinity. Buda and 
Pesth, form together the modem capital of Hungary. 
Buda, which is built at the extremity of a range of hills 
which decreases in height as it approaches the Danube, 
is an old-fashioned looking place. It has some consider- 
able manufactures, but its principal trade consists in its 
fine wines, large quantities of which are produced from 
the vineyards in the neighbourhood. A magnificent sus- 
pension bridge — one of the finest in Europe — connects 
J3uda with Pesth. Pesth, which is one of the best-built 
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and handsomest towns in the Austrian dominions, has 
sprung up since the reign of Maria Theresa. It has manu- 
factures of silk and woollen goods, leather, tobacco, and 
meerschaum pipe-bowls. The population of Buda and 
Pesth together is above 100,000. 

Gratz, the capital of Styria, stands on both sides of the 
Mur. After Salzburg and Innspruck, it possesses a more 
picturesque situation than any other city in the Austrian 
empire. It has important manufactures of textile fabrics, 
and also of hardware and earthenwara Its trade with 
Hungary, Turkey, and Transylvania is considerable, and 
it has also a large share of the transit trade between 
Vienna and Trieste. Feterwardein, the capital of the 
Slavonian military frontier, is one of the strongest for- 
tresses in the Austrian empire. It derives its name from 
Peter the Hermit, who marshalled here the soldiers of the 
first Crusade. Tokay ^ on the Theiss, is chiefly d&lebrated 
for its wines. 

Layhachy the capital of Illyria^ is situated on a river of 
the same name which joins the Save. It has some manu- 
factures, and considerable transit trade between Trieste 
and South Germany. It is celebrated for the Congress 
held here in 1821. Belgrade, on the south bank of the 
Danube, has been the scene of many severe struggles. 
The Turks, under Solyman the Magnificent, obtained pos- 
session of it in 1522, and held it till 1688, when it was 
taken by the Austrians; but was afterwards re-taken 
several times by both sides. Since 1791, the Turks, who 
obtained it by treaty, have kept it. On the opposite side 
of the river is the Austrian town of SenUin, 

Widin is one of the strongest towns in Turkey. It has 
some trade in rock salt, corn, and wine. Nicopoli, another 
fortified place, is chiefly memorable for the great battle 
fought in the vicinity, (1396,) between the Turks under 
Bajazet, and the Hungarians and their allies under King 
Sigismund. The latter sustained a complete defeat. EtLst" 
chuck has some manufactures of woollen, cotton, and silk; 
and some trade in cloth, com, and indigo. SUistria is 
memorable for its siege by the Eussians, (1854,) who were 
obliged to re-cross the Danube with severe loss. 
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BrahiloVj on the right bank of the Danube, is the centre 
of the foreign trade of Wallachia. It exports wheat, tallow, 
hides, salt,^ and timber. It has also a valuable sturgeon- 
fishery. GcUatz, situated on the Danube, between the con- 
fluences of the Sereth and Pruth, is the emporium of trade 
for Moldavia, and the chief port for the commerce carried 
on between Germany and the Black Sea. The chief ex- 
ports are grain, wine, timber, wool, and tallow ; the im- 
ports, British manufactures, sugar, coal, iron, and fruits. 
Jassf/, on a small feeder of the Pruth, is the capital of 
Moldavia. There are scarcely any manufactures, but a 
great deal of business is done at its annual fairs. Ismail, 
a Eussian town, in the province of Bessarabia, was taken 
from the Turks by Suwarrow, (1790.) It is strongly for- 
tified, and is an important military station, but its trade 
is inconsiderable. . 

THE YISTULA. 

Basin. — The Vistula rises in the Carpathians, on the 
borders of Moravia and Gallicia. It flows at first north, 
then north-east, till its junction with the San : it then 
turns northwards and is joined by the Bug. Now bend-' 
ing to the north-west, it continues in that direction as far 
as Thorn, when, once more turning to the north, it finally 
empties itself into the Baltic. Its entire length is esti- 
mated at 600 miles. 

The greater part of the basin of the Vistula belongs to 
the Tertiary formation ; and the district forms part of the 
great European plain. The country is very flat, and hence 
the river is navigable throughout the greater part of its 
course. The higher ground in the upper part of the Vis- 
tula, and also most of the district drained by the Bug, 
belongs to rocks of the Secondary formation. 

The Vistula discharges its waters by three mouths, two 
of which flow into the Frische Hafl^ but the main stream, 
on which Dantzic stands, flows into the gulf bearing that 
name., 

Towns. — Cracow, Warsaw, Brest-Litov, Thorn, Brom- 
berg, Graudenz, Marienwerder, Marienburg, Eibing, and 
Dantzic. 
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Cracow^ -with a small adjacent territory, was constituted 
a free state by the Congress of Vienna, (1816 ;) but since 
then it has been silently absorbed into the Austrian Em- 
pire. The city stands in a beautiful valley on the left 
bank of the Vistula, and is surrounded by very picturesque 
scenery. A short distance to the west is an artificial tu- 
mulus erected to the memory of Kosciusko. To the south- 
east of Cracow are the famous salt mines of Bochnia and 
Wielicza, which are among the richest in the world. 
Within the mines are three chapels, with a pulpit, crucifix, 
and various statues, all sculptured out of the solid salt 
Warmw stands on the left bank of the Vistula, and is 
connected by a bridge of boats with its suburb Praga. 
It is the great commercial entrepot for Poland, and has 
two large annual fairs. After l^e Diet was transferred 
to it from Cracow in 1566, it became the capital of Po- 
land. In 1794 the Poles expelled the Eussian garrison 
which had previously occupied it ; and for a time held 
the city against the enemy. After displaying great valour, 
Kosciusko was defeated and taken prisoner, and Praga 
being captured, the city forthwith surrendered. 

Brest-Litov^ or Brzeso-Litovakiy stands on the right hand 
of the Bug. It is strongly fortified ; and has trade in 
grain, hemp, and flax. Thorn, on the right bank of the 
Vistula, has considerable trade, and strong fortifications. 
It is noted as being the birthplace of Copernicus, (1472- 
1543.) Bromberg, on the Braa, near its confiuence with 
jbhe Vistula, has considerable trade, and manufactures of 
chicory and tobacco. A canal runs from here to Nakel 
on the Netz, an affluent of the Oder. Graudenzy on the 
right bank of the river, is a place of considerable strength. 
It has manufactures of cloth and tobacco, and some trade 
in doth and corn. 

Marienwerder stands on a small feeder of the Vistula. 
It has a handsome cathedral, a few manufactures, and a 
little trade. Marienburg, on the Nogath, an arm of the 
Vistula, is interesting as being the seat of the Teutonic 
knights. To the north-east of the town, on the summit of 
a small hill, stands the ruins of the Teutonic castle, or 
palace of the Grand Masters. Marienburg fell into the. 
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hands of the Poles by their conquest of the Tentonic 
knights, (1457,) and was ceded to Prussia at the treaty 
of Thorn, (1466.) 

EUmig stands on a small navigable stream which falls 
into the Frische Haff. The manufactures consist princi- 
X)ally of soap, tobacco, sugar-refining, and chicory. The 
trade is very important, the exports being corn, timber, 
flax, and hemp, and the produce of its manufactures. 
Steamboats. sail daily for Konigsberg. DamJbdc is an an- 
cient and badly*built town, but as a corn port ranks 
second only to Odessa ; it exports also timber, beer, flax 
and hemp, amber and salt : and imports manufactured 
goods, colonial produce, wines, and furs. By means of a 
deep canal, the sandbanks which encumber the Vistula 
immediately below the town are s^voided, and vessels of 
large size come close up to it. 



THE ODER. 

Basin. — ^The Oder rises in Moravia, about fifteen miles 
east of Olmutz, at an elevation of 1800 feet. It runs at 
first north-east until it leaves the Austrian dominions, 
and then turns north-west. It continues in this direction, 
with a very tortuous course, until it is joined by the 
Lower Neisse ; then, flowing northwards, it is augmented 
by the waters of the Wartha, and finally empties itself 
into the Great Haff The Wartha, which is by far tl^ 
most considerable feeder of the Oder, brings with it the 
waters of the Netze. 

The Oder drains the greater part of the Prussian pro- 
vinces of Pomerania, Posen, and Silesia, and the basin 
belongs almost entirely to the Tertiary formation. Pome- 
rania is, for the most part, a sandy plain, covered with 
heaths and forests. Agriculture is in a backward state, 
but crops of grain, flax, hemp, and tobacco are raised. 
Posen is naturally more fertile, but agriculture is in a 
backward state. Silesia has a productive soil, rears a 
great number of sheep, and, in the mountainous districts 
of the south-east, is exceedingly rich in minerals. Coal 
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is found in many parts, and there are valuable mines of 
iron, zinc, and copper. 

Towns. — Oppeln, Glatz, Neisse, Breslau, Liegnitz, 
Frankfort, Posen, Stettin, and Swinemund. 

Oppeln is a walled town, has a royal salt magazine, and 
a population of about 8000. Glatz, on the Upper Neisse, 
being a frontier town, is strongly fortified. The celebrated 
Baron Trenck was confined' here, and made his escape by 
leaping from the walls. Various manufactures are carried 
on, amongst others linen, woolilen, cotton, leather, and 
carpets. The town of Neisse is also strongly fortified, and 
has considerable trade. 

Breslau is the second city in Prussia. It has numerous 
breweries and distilleries, with manufactures of linen, 
cotton, woollen, and silk. It is the great entrepot of 
Silesia, and most of the manufactured goods of the pro- 
vince are disposed of at its fairs. Metals from the mines, 
and timbers from the forests, are brought here in large 
quantities, with fiaz, hemp, and cattle from Moldavia and 
the Ukraine. It has the largest wool fair in Germany. 
It communicates by railway with Vienna, Stettin, Berlin, 
and Hamburg. Liegniiz, on the Katzbach, a feeder of the 
Oder, is an old, but well-built and handsome town. It 
has manufactures of woollen, linen, and cotton, and the 
gardeners in the vicinity are said to be the most skilful 
in Silesia. In the neighbourhood, Frederick the Great 
gained a decisive victory over the Austrian general, 
Laudohn,' (1760.) FrankforUm-tfie-Oder is a well-built 
town. It has considerable textile manufactures, besides 
some of leather, earthenware, and sugar. Its trade is con- 
siderable, for, besides its river communication, it is con- 
nected by canals with the Elbe and Vistula. Its three 
large annual fairs are well attended. In the neighbour- 
hood a sanguinary conflict took place between Frederick 
the Great and the Austrians and Eussians, (1759.) Fosen, 
upon the Wartha, is not a place of much importance. 
Watchmaking is carried on to some extent, and here are 
manufactures of leather, linen, and firearms. 

Stettin is the second port in Prussia, and, indeed, as 
regards imports, it is the first. It has considerable manu- 
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factures of various kinds, and the most extensive sugar- 
refining in Prussia. The principal articles of export 
consist of linens, com, wool, timber, and zinc ; the chief 
imports are colonial produce, wine, cotton, stuffs, yam 
and raw cotton, hardware, coal, and salt. Swinemund, on 
the island of Usedom, is the outport of Stettin, where the 
heavier vessels unload ; its port is now the best on the 
whole south coast of the Baltic. 

THE ELBE. 

Basin. — ^The Elbe rises in the slopes of Schneekoppe, 
in the Eiesen-gebirge mountains, at an elevation of 4400 
feet It flows at first south through a wild, narrow valley, 
and then, bending round to the north-west, is joined by 
the Moldau. Flowing now towards the north, and hav- 
ing been joined by the Eger, it enters Saxony. Turning 
now to the north-west, it receives in succession the waters 
of the Mulde, Saale, and Havel, with the Spree. Be- 
tween Hamburg and Harburg,' the Elbe is divided into 
several arms, enclosing some large islands, but these 
arms soon afterwards unite, and the river proceeds in one 
stream to the sea. At Cuxhaven the estuary is about 
twelve miles wide. The total length of the river is 720 
miles. 

The basin of the Elbe may be divided into three parts. 
Bohemia is an elevated plateau surrounded by the Biesen- 
gebirge, Erz-gebirge, Bohmer Wald, and Moravian moun- 
tains. It possesses vast forests, and is rich in mines.' 
Saxony is a hilly district, rich in minerals, with beautiful 
scenery and a fertile soil. It has an excellent breed of 
sheep. The lower portion of the basin of the Elbe is 
composed almost entirely of sandy plains, covered with 
forests, morasses, and small lakes, only slightly fertile, 
but well cultivated. 

Towns.— Budweis, Prague, Carlsbad, Dresden, Torgau, 
Wittenburg, Chemnitz, Freiberg, Dessau, Hof, Jena, 
Leipzig, Halle, Magdeburg, Bautzen, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Altona, Stade, and Cuxhaven. 

Jivdweis^ on the. Moldau, is ivell built. It has mami-. 
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factures of woollens, muslins, and damask, and consider- 
able trade in leather and shoes; there is rail to linz. 
Prague is a fine healthy town in the midst of beautiful 
scenerjr. It has manufactures of cotton, linen, silk, and 
woollen stuffs, and is the great centre of the trade of 
Bohemia. This city contains the tomb of Tycho Brahe, 
who died 1601. Carlsbad stands in a romantic valley, near 
the junction of the Tepel with the Eger. It is the most 
celebrated watering-place in Germany, and contains the 
hottest springs in Europe. These springs are said to have 
been discovered by the Emperor Charles IV., when hunt- 
ing in the vicinity, (1376.) Carlsbad was the favourite 
residence of Gk>ethe, Hofiinan, and Werner. 

Dresden^ the capital of Saxony, is one of the best built 
and finest cities in Europe. It is situated in the centre of 
the Saxon wine district^ occupying the most beautiful and 
richly cultivated portion of the valley of the Elbe. Few 
cities possess so many attractive collections of art and 
antiquity ; its picture gallery, taken as a whole, is perhaps 
the finest to be found north of the Alps. Its manufac^ 
tures are not important ; what is called Dresden porcelain 
is made at Meissen, fourteen miles lower down the Elbe. 
Torgau, on the Elbe, in Prussian Saxony, is a strongly 
fortified place. Here Frederick the Great defeated the 
Austrians, (1760.) Wittenburg, on the Elbe, is the cradle 
of the Bef ormation. Luther and Melancthon were both 
professors in its university, and are both buried in its 
cathedral A very handsome statue of Luther has been 
erected in the market-place. Luther's apartment, in. the 
old Augustine convent, is stiU to be seen, and the auto- 
. graph of Peter the Great on the wall is preserved by a 
glass covering. The university of Wittenburg has been 
transferred to Halle. 

CkemnUzy on a river of that name, an affluent of the 
Mulde, is the principal manufacturing town in Saxony. 
The cotton goods, especially stockings, rival even the 
English in quality and cheapness. There are also manu- 
factures of woollen, linen, and silk. Chemnitz is the 
birthplace of Puffendorf. Freiberg, near the eastern 
branch of the Mulde, is the centre of a rich, mining dis- 
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trict The minerals oonsist of silver, copper, lead, and 
cobalt. The mines, which are worked in rocks of the 
primary formation, are, however, not so productive fis 
formerly. The cathedral of Freiberg contains the tombs 
of Maurice of Saxony, and the celebrated geologist Wer- 
ner. Dessau, the capital of the duchy of Anhalt-Dessau, 
is situated in a beautiful valley on the left bank of the 
Mulde. It has manufactures of woollen, linen, leather, 
and tobacco, and an important com market. The vicinity 
is covered with beautiful gardens. Mendelssohn, the 
philosoi)her, was bom here in 1729 ; he died in 1784 

Ho/, a town of Bavaria, stands on the left bank of the 
Saale. It has manufactures of woollen, linen, and cotton, 
and there are mines of iron and marble in the vicinity. 
Jena, a town in the principality of Saxe- Weimar, is cele- 
brated for its university, which attained its highest pros- 
perity towards the end of last century, when it numbered 
among its professors Schiller, Humboldt, Hchte, Schel- 
ling, and Griesbach, and had above 1000 students. The 
battle of Jena was fought in 1806. Leipzig stands on the 
White Elster, a tributary of the Saale. Next to Ham- 
burg, it is the chief trading city in Germany, and is the 
first book emporium in the world. It contains manufac- 
tures of cotton, leather, silk, and tobacco : but its charao- 
tenstio feature is its book trade ; about fifty million printed 
sheets are produced annually. The fairs of Leipzig are 
the most celebrated in Germany: they are held at the 
New Year, at Easter, and at Midiaelmas. The last two 
ajB the most important, and are attended by merchants 
from Europe^ Asia, Africa, and America. A severe battle 
took place here, (1613^) in which Napoleon was defeated 
by the Allies. HalU, a town of Prussian Saxony, stands, 
on the Saale. It has some manufactures of textile fabrics, 
faat its most important production is salt. The annual 
produce is about 11,000 tons. Outside the walls a monu^ 
ment has been erected to the memory of the soldiers 
who died here of the wounds received at the battle of 
Leipzig. 

Moffddmrgy the capital of Prussian Saxony, is one of 
tliB BtaBgest foitEBBsoa in. Europe. The dtadel, on an 
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island in the Elbe, serves also as a state prison, — ^Baron 
Trenck, Lafayette, and others, having been confined hera 
The manufactures consist of woollen, linen, cotton, and 
silk goods; and there are also beet-sugar and chicory fac- 
tories. The trade, which derives great faciUties from the 
central situation of the town, is very important. Bautzen^ 
a town of Saxony, stands on the Spree. It is well built, 
with broad streets, and suburbs adorned with beautiful 
gardens. It has considerable manufactures of tobacco, 
woollen, linen, and cotton goods ; and has large iron, 
copper, and tile- works. The battle of Bautzen was fought 
May 21 and 22, 1813. 

Berlin, the capital of Prussia, is situated in the midst 
of a sandy plain upon the river Spree. It is a well-built 
and handsome city ; and its principal street, Unter den 
Linden^ is x)erhaps unsurpassed : it is three-quarters of a 
mile in length, and of great width, its centre being occu- 
pied by a double avenue of lime trees, which give to the 
street its nama The manufactures of Berlin are various 
and extensive, and include woollen, silk, and cotton 
goods, porcelain, and cast-iron works. About eighteen 
miles south-west of Berlin is Potsdam^ the Versailles of 
Prussia. The barracks here are very extensive. In its 
environs is Sans Souci, the favourite residence of Frede- 
rick the Great, and the place where he expired, August 
1785. 

Hamburg, the principal commercial city and seaport of 
Germany, stands on the right bank of the Elbe, at its 
junction with the Alster. This river rises in Holstein, 
some miles above the city, and spreads into two consider- 
able lakes, the Outer and Inner Alster. The latter, sur- 
rounded by broad walks planted with trees, and by 
magnificent buildings, is one of the principal ornaments 
of the city. The manufactures of Hamburg consist of 
wooUen, linen, cotton, and silk goods, tobacco, and re« 
fined sugar ; and the trade embraces almost every article 
of German commerce. The principal exports are grain, 
wool, cattle, German manufactures, and Ehenish wines; 
the imports are colonial produce, British manufactures, 
raw cotton^ cotton yarn,.ludes, imd coaL Hamburg was 
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founded by Charlemagne towards the close of the eighth 
century. 

Altonoy the second city in Denmark, stands on the Elbe, 
a little below Hamburg. Its most important manufac- 
ture is that of tobacco : there are also soap, dye, and 
chemical worka It has considerable trade, but by no 
means rivals Hamburg. It is connected with Kiel and 
Bendsburg by rail. Stade^ a town of Hanover, stands 
near the left bank of the Elbe. Tolls were here formerly 
exacted from all vessels passing up the Elbe, but they 
have now been redeemed, at a cost to England of ^160,000. 
By the treaty of 1815 the navigation of the Elbe ought to 
be free throughout its couise. Guxhaven, at the mouth 
of the Elbe, is a seaport belonging to Hamburg. The 
harbour is spacious and deep, and fumished with a light- 
house. It is much frequented in summer by sea-bathem 
The inhabitants are mostly pilots and fishermen. 

THE BHINE. 

Basin.— The Yorder-Bhine rises in Mount St Qothaxd, 
At an elevation of 6580 feet, and takes « north-east direo- 
tion through the magnificent ravine of Bheinwald, enclosed 
with rocks 3000 feet high, clothed to their summits with 
stately firs. At the lower end of this ravine the river is 
joined by the Hinter-Bhine, and the united stream flows 
northwards through a fertile and romantic valley as far 
as lake Constance. Leaving tins lake and turning to the 
west^ the Bhine forms the celebrated falls of 8chaff- 
liausen, and wmding its way between lofty rocks, it at 
length reaches Basle. Before reaching Basle the Bhinid 
is joined by the Aar, which drains the greater part of 
Switzerland. This river rises in the mass of St Gothard, 
and at first fiows to the west» draining the lakes Brienz 
and Thxxxu At the confluence of the Saane it turns to the 
north and receives the Thiel, which drains lake Brienne 
and Neuchatel, the Beuss which flows from Jake Lucerne, 
and the limmat from lake Zurich. 

At Basle the Bhine turns to the north, and continues 
in that direction as far as Mentz, having received the 

s 
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waters of the Neckar and Mayn. The Neckar rises in the 
Black Forest mountains, near the source of the Danube, 
and takes a circuitous course at first to the north and then 
to the west, and joins the Ehine at Mannheim. The Mayn 
rises in the Eichtelberg, in the north-east of Bavaria, and 
flows west with many windings until it falls into the 
Bhine nearly opposite Mentz. Flowing now for a short 
distance to the west, the Rhine then turns to the north-- 
west, and keeps this direction until it enters Holland. 
Before this, however, it is joined on its left bank by the 
Moselle, and on the right by the Lahn, Euhr, and lippe. 
The Moselle rises in the Yosges mountains, and flows 
north-east with a very tortuous course until its confluence 
with the Bhine. 

The Bhine enters Holland with a breadth of about 
2000 feet, and soon afterwards splits into two branches, 
the southern one taking the name of WaaL Still lower 
down, the river again divides, the main arm taking the 
name of Lech, the other, which flows past Utrecht and 
Leyden, being called the Old Bhine. Just after entering 
Holland, the Bhine throws off a branch called the Yssel, 
which enters the Zuyder Zee; and midway between 
Utrecht and Leyden, the Amstel leaves the main stream 
and flows into the estuary called the Y. The delta of the 
Bhine is the largest in Europe, and embraces an area of 
above 4000 miles. The total length of the hver is at 
least 800 miles. 

The whole basin of this river has an area of about 
60,000 square miles ; and may be conveniently divided 
into four parts : — from its source to Basle ; from Basle to 
Mentz ; from Mentz to Bonn ; and from Bonn to the sea. 
Wildness, grandeur, and romantic beauty characterise the 
Bhine in the first part of its course : but owing to rapids, 
rocks, and waterfalls, it is of little commercial value. 
But aiter leaving Basle it becomes a broad and navigable 
river, and flows through a rich open valley from thirty to 
fifty miles broad. This district, — ^including the valleys 
of the Neckar and Mayne, — ^is perhaps the finest part of 
Germany : the climate is warm and delightful, and the 
soil produces almonds, chestnuts, and grapes. 
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Bat the scenery most generally admired lies between 
Mentz and Bonn. " The Ehine here pursues a meander- 
ing course, pent between lofty and craggy mountains, and 
resembles rather a succession of lakes than a river. These 
mountains, however, are after all only mountains in minia- 
ture. They have often, indeed, the steepness, rudeness, 
and overhanging ridges of the mountains bordering the 
Bhone; but, as compared to them in size, they are but 
mole-hills. The groves on the hill sides are few and far 
between; but there is no grove without a church spire 
rising in the midst, and overtopping the trees. Frequently 
a daring and fantastic diff, crowned by an ancient castle, 
frowns over the river, or rises majestically from the brow 
of the steep." — [M^Ctdloch: Geographical Dictionary,'] 

The Bhine below Bonn is a broad and sluggish river ; 
but of great importance as a commercial highway. A 
curious feature in the navigation of the river, is those 
large rafts of timber, sometimes 1000 feet long, which are 
occasionally met with ; but of late years the plan of con- 
structing very large raits has fallen into disuse. 

Towns. — Chur, Constance, Schaffhausen, Berne, Neu- 
chatel. Lucerne, Zurich, Basle ; Strasbourg, Cablsbuhe, 
Speyer, Stuttgabdt, Heidelberg, Mannheim, Worms; 
Baireuth, Numberg, Wurzburg, Fbankfobt, Mentz ; Wies- 
baden, Metz, Treves, Coblentz, Bonn, Cologne, Dusseldorf ; 
Nimeguen, Zutphen, Eotterdam, Utrecht, Leyden, and 
Amstebdah. 

ChWf or Coirey is a small but interesting city on the 
Yorder-Bhine. From its situation it is the centre of an 
important transit trade between Western Germany and 
Italy. Louis Philippe, late King of the French, taught 
mathematics here for some time. Constance^ on the 
southern shore of the lake, belongs to Baden. The famous 
council which sentenced Huss and Jerome to death, sat 
from 1414 to 1418. The house in which Huss resided, and 
the place where he was burned, are still pointed out. The 
present inhabitants of Constance are chiefly engaged in 
the cultivation of their vineyards, or in the fisheries of the 
lake. Schafflumsm is chiefly celebrated for its magnifi- 
cent falls, which are about three nules west of the town. 
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The lieigM ot tibese falls varies, according to the season, 
from fifty to seventy-five feet ; and they are distingoished 
for their immense volume of water. Berne, on the Aar, 
is the handsomest town in Switzerland, and the reputed 
capital of the Swiss Confederation Neiichatd, which 
stands on the borders of its lake, is distinguished for its 
manufacture of watches, jewellery, and mathematical in- 
struments. Liuxme stands up the Beus^ where it issues 
from the lake. This lake presents every variety of beauti- 
ful scenery, from the gentle grassy slope to the steep pre- 
cipice. Its navigation, owing to violent and sudden 
storms, is very dangerous; yet steamers ply regularly 
upon it. Zunck is beautifully situated at the northern 
extremity of the lake of that name : it is distinguished 
for its manufactures of cotton and silk. The Bef ormation 
in Switzerland was begun here by ZuingUus, (1519.) 

Bade, on the Bhine, is the greatest commercial and ma- 
nufacturing town in Switzerland. It is especially distin- 
guished for its ribbons ; and it also produces gloves, paper, 
leather, and printed cottons. In the vicinity a cross is 
erected to commemorate the battle of St Jacobs (1444,) 
when 1600 Swiss kept a French army of twenty times 
tiieir number in check for ten hours. Holbein, Beraouilli, 
and Euler were natives of Basle. Strcudaurg, on the left 
bank of the Bhine, is one of the most important fortresses 
of France. It is celebrated for its fine cathedral, which 
has a spire of 466 feet high, that is, about five^feet higher 
than the great pyramid of Cheops. The famous astroao- 
xnical clock has been standing still for many years. Carh- 
fvhe, (Charles* Best), the capital of the grand duchy of 
Baden, is situated on a fine plain, about four miles east 
of the Bhine. It is built in the form of an outspread fan 
round the grand-ducal palace. It is quite a modem city, 
and has sprung up round a hunting seat built by Charles 
William, margrave of Baden, in 1715. Speyer, or Spires^ 
is one of the most ancient cities in Germany. It is built 
on the left bank of the Bhine, and belongs to Bavaria. 
The Protest given in to the Diet assembled here in 1629, 
obtained for the German reformers the name of Protest- 
ants. 
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Stuttgardt^ the capital of Wortemberg, stands on a small 
feeder of the Necksur. It is a clean and handsome place, 
in the midst of beautiful scenery. The book-trade here is 
yery important, and Stuttgardt is inferior in this respect 
only to Leipzig and Berlin. Heiddberg^ a town of Baden, 
stands on the left bank of the Neckar. The streets are 
narrow, and the buildings crowded, but the surrounding 
scenery is, perhaps, the loveliest in Germany. The famous 
tun of Heidelberg, which is kept in a vault beneath the 
castle, is capable of holding 800 hogsheads. Mamihem^ 
at the junction of the Neckar and Bhine, is the most com- 
mercial town in Baden. It has considerable transit trade 
by the Bhine and Neckar. Worm^ a town of Hesse 
Darmstadt, stands on the left bank of the Bhine. It is a, 
very old place, and has a decayed appearance. The vicinity 
of Worms is, in a great measure, covered with vineyards, 
and the town has considerable trade in wine and other 
agricultural produce. The diet of Worms was held 1521. 

BairetUh, on the Mayn, lies among rich meadows at the 
foot of the Fichtel Qebirge. It has manufactures of por- 
celain, linen, and cotton ; and there are also marble-work% 
glass-works, and a sugar-refinery. In the cemetery is a 
monument erected to Jean Paul Bichter, who died here 
in 1826. Numbergy or Nuremberg^ the second city in 
Bavaria, stands on a feeder of the Mayn. During the 
middle ages it was the Birmingham of Continental Europe^ 
and had an extensive commerce. It has been long cele- 
brated for its manufactures of wooden clocks and toys; 
and it also produces various kinds of metallic goods and 
jewellery. Watches are said to have been invented here, 
(1477.) Albert Durer, the painter, was bom here, (1471.) 
Wurtzburg, on the right bank of the Mayn, is strongly 
fortified, and has considerable manufactures and trade. 
Frcmkfortf one of the free cities of Germany and seat of 
the Diet, is situated in a beautiful, but narrow valley, on 
the Mayn. It is one of the great centres of the inland 
trade of Qermany, and is the head of its money market 
It has two large annual fairs, though they are not so well 
attended as formerly. It was the native place of Qoethe, 
who was bom here in 1749. Mentz, a town of Hesse Darm- 
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stadt, stands on the left bank of the Ehine, opx)osite the 
mouth of the Mayn. It is strongly fortified, and is garri- 
soned by Prassian and Austrian soldiers. Its manufac- 
tures are not important, but it has considerable trade in 
corn, wine, and timber. Guttenberg, the inventor of print- 
ing, was a native of this place, and a statue has been 
erected to his memory 

Wiesbaden, the capital of the duchy of Nassau, stands 
on a small feeder of the Bhine. It lies amidst gardens 
and orchards in a very pleasant district, and is a fashion- 
able watering-place. Metz (pronounced Mess,) on the 
Moselle, is one of the strongest fortresses of France. It 
has also considerable woollen manufactures, and produces 
large quantities of wine, brandy, and vinegar. Treves, 
near the confluence of the Saar and Moselle, is, perhaps, 
the most ancient city in Gkrmany. The whole valley of 
the Moselle is covered with vineyards, and Treves has 
considerable trade in wine. The basin of the Saar is rich 
in mines of coal, iron, and lead* Ccblen^ is beautifully 
situated at the confluence of the Moselle and Ehine, 
whence its ancient name Confluences. A fine bridge of 
freestone crosses the Moselle, and a bridge of boats con- 
nects the town with Ehrenbreitstein, the Gibraltar of the 
Ehine. Coblentz itself is strongly fortified, and, together, 
they are capable of accommodating 100,000 men. Coblentz 
has considerable trade, and exports wine, oil, grain, iron, 
and Seltzer water. Bonn, on the left bank of the Ehine, 
has a very pleasing appearance, being encircled with walls 
and surrounded with gardens. It derives its chief celebrity 
from its university, which has numbered among its pro- 
fessors Schlegel and Niebuhr. Beethoven was bom here, 
(1770;) and the late Prince Consort was a student here. 

Nimeguen, on the Waal, is strongly fortified. A treaty 
was concluded here between Spain, France, and Holland 
in 167& Zutphen, on the Yssel, is likewise a fortified 
town. It was taken and pillaged by the Spaniards in 
1583, but was retaken by the troops under Prince Maurice. 
In this siege Sir P. Sydney received the wound of which 
he died at the early age of thirty-two. Rotterdam is the 
second city in Hollajud. It is the great outlet for the 
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countries drained by the Ehine and Mense ; the principal 
exports are agricultural and colonial produce, grain, tim- 
ber, and wine. Steam packets run regularly to London, 
Cologne, and Maestricht, on the Meuse. Erasmus was a 
native of Botterdam, and a monument has been erected 
to his memory. Utrecht is one of the best situated cities 
in Holland, being built on a tract of ground more elevated 
than the surrounding country. It is the centre of a po- 
pulous agricultural district, and has a busy appearance. 
The union of Utrecht was signed here, (1579,) and the 
peace of Utrecht, (1713.) Leyden^ on both banks of the 
Old Bhine, is a clean and well-built town, surrounded by 
windmills, country seats, pleasure grounds, meadows and 
gardens. In 1573-74 it sustained a memorable siege 
against the Spaniards, and, as a reward, was offered by 
the Prince of Orange either exemption from certain taxes 
or a university i it chose a university, which soon after 
became famous. Rembrandt, the painter, was born in 
the immediate vicinity in 1606. 

Amstebdam, the capital of Holland, is built at the 
mouth of the Amstel. By means of canals the city is cut 
up into ninety islands, connected together by 250 bridges, 
mostly of stone. It has considerable manufactures of 
linen, woollen, and cotton goods, machinery, and ship- 
building, but it is principally distinguished as a place of 
trade. The exports consist partly of the produce of Hol- 
land, partly the produce of her colonies, and partly the 
produce of different parts of Europe, which is brought 
here as a convenient entrepot. To avoid the dangerous 
navigation of the Zuyder Zee, a canal has been cut from 
the Holder to the estuary called Y, (pronounced eye^ and 
Amsterdam has water communication with all parts of 
Holland. By rail it communicates with the Hague, Bot- 
terdam, Utrecht, Amheim, and Prussia. The phUosopher 
Spinosa, Swammerdam the naturalist, and Admiral de 
Buyter, were natives of Amsterdam. 

THE SEINE. 
Basin. — ^The Seine rises in the plateau of Langres, 
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about twenty miles north-west of Dijon, and flows north- 
west until it is joined by the Aube. Turning now west- 
ward, it receives, on its left bank, the Yonne, and then, 
again bending to the north, it is augmented by the waters 
of the Mame. This tributary rises about three miles 
from the village of Langres, and, after a course of about 
280 miles, joins the Seine at Charentoa The course of 
the Seine is now very tortuous, and its general direction 
is to the north-west until it enters into the English 
Channel In this part of its course it receives the Oise 
on the right bank, and the Eure on the left. The total 
length of the Seine is nearly 500 mUes. 

As the Seine does not rise at any great elevation, its 
current is gentle and weU suited to navigation. Owing, 
however, to this gentle current and the width of the estu- 
ary^-^about seven miles — ^the tide rushes up the river with 
great force. The banks of the Seine bdiow Pans have 
been much praised for their beauty. 

Towns. — Chatillon, Troyes^ Bar-sur^Aube, Auzerre, 
Sens, Fontainebleau, Melun, Chaumont, Chalons, Eper- 
nay, Meaux, Pabis, Sevres, Versailles, St Cloud, St Denis, 
St Qermains, Bheims, Soissons, Compi^gne, CSiatres, 
Evreux, Loviers, Elbeuf , Bouen, Harfleur, and Havra 

ChatiUaii'Sur-SeiTie is a clean, well-built town, with 
some trade and manufactures. Troyes, on the Seine, has 
manufactures of cotton and woollen, with some bleaching 
establishments ; it was once noted for its fairs. Bar-ster- 
Avbe is agreeably situated on the right bank of the river. 
It has considerable trade in com, wine, and wool In 
1814, a severe action was fought here between Napoleon 
and the allies. Auoserre has a fine situation upon the left 
bank of the Yonne, which here becomes navigable. It 
has considerable trade in wood and wine, especially the 
latter, of which about 120,000 tuns are annually sent to 
Paris and Normandy. Sens^ lower down the stream, has 
an active trade in agricultural produce. Thomas-d-Becket 
took refuge here about 1166. Several councils were held 
here in the middle ages. 

FomtaineUeaUy in the midst of a forest of the same 
name, stands about two nules from the left bank of the 
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Seine. It has manufactures of calico, porcelain, and 
stoneware, and a trade in wine, fruits, cattle, and horses. 
The palace of Eontainebleau is one of the most magnifi- 
cent in France, and is surrounded with a beautiful park. 
It was here that Napoleon signed his abdication, (1814.) 
Mdun, on both banks of the Seine, is a very ancient place. 
It has some manufactures of woollen and cotton, and a 
trade in agricultural produce. Ghaunumt stands on the 
left bank of the Mame. It has manufactures of woollen 
and cotton, and a trade in iron, gloves, and brandy. On 
March 1st, 1814, the allied powers concluded a treaty 
here against Napoleon ; this formed the basis of what 
was afterwards called the Holy Alliance. GhaUms^mir- 
Mame has manufactures of woollen, cotton, and chamois- 
leather, and a considerable trade in grain, hemp, wool, 
and champagne. Here Attila was defeated in 481. Eper- 
nay is the principal entrepot for the wines of Champagne, 
the best of which are produced in its immediate vicinity. 
Meanjtx is pleasantly situated on the Mame. It has 
manufactures of cotton, leather, and earthenware, and a 
considerable trade in agricultural produce. The cathedral 
contains the tomb of Bishop Bossuet, who died here in 
1704. 

Paios is the second city in Europe in size and popula- 
tion ; but is, perhaps, unrivalled in the magnificence of its 
public buildings and in the number of its literary and 
scientific institutions, museums, libraries^ and gaUeiies of 
art The National Library is, perhaps, the largest in the 
world ; and the gallery of the Louvre, during the latter 
years of the reign of Napoleon, was the finest that ever 
existed. The manufactures of Paris are very important, 
and include silk, cotton, jeweUery, and tobacco. Sevres^ 
with its famous manufacture of porcelain, lies about five 
miles to the west A lai^e museum is established here in 
which are selected specimens of most kinds of earthen- 
ware manufactured in Europe. Five miles still further 
west is Versailles, with its palace which Louis Philippe 
converted into a national museum. St Cloudy also on the 
left side of the Seine, is within four miles of Paris. St 
Denis, the burial-place of the French kings, is three miles 
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to the north ; and St Germains, the residence of James 
II., on the left bank of the Seine, is twelve miles to the 
north-west. Rhdms stands on the Yesle, an affluent of 
the Aisne which flows into the Oise. Its cathedral is one of 
the largest and most magnificent in Europe; and here the 
kings of France, with few exceptions, have been crowned 
since the time of Philip Augustus. Eheims is a centre of 
the manufacture of woollen stuffs, which extends over the 
whole neighbourhood. It is also a great depot for cham- 
pagne wines. Colbert, the minister of Louis XIV., was 
bom at Rheims, (1619.) Soissons is a fortified town on the 
Aisne, a feeder of the Oise. It was here that Clovis de- 
feated the Roman general, and put an end to the Western 
Empire, (486.) Compi^gns is agreeably situated a mile below 
the junction of the Aisne, between a forest and the river 
Oise. Its royal chateau, built under Louis XV., is one of 
the finest structures of its kind in France. The forest of 
Compi^gne covers an area of more than 3000 acres. It 
was at the siege of this place that the Maid of Orleans 
was taken prisoner, (1430.) 

Charires, on the Eure, is a very old place with a very 
fine cathedral. It manufactures woollen goods, earthen- 
ware, and leather, and has the largest gram markets in 
France. Evreux^ on an affluent of the Eure, has some 
considerable manufactures, and a trade in grain, seeds, 
and timber. Louviers, on both banks of the Eure, ranks 
with Elbeuf and Sedan as one of the principal cloth towns 
of France. It has also several worsted mills, tanneries, 
and factories for machinery. Elheuf is beautifully situated 
in a picturesque valley on the left bank of the Seine. It 
is the chief woollen town in France, and is the entrepdt 
for the cloths of Louviers and Sedan, and for the wool of 
Spain, Italy, Germany, and England. 

R<men^ the great centre of the cotton manufactures of 
France, stands on the Seine, about forty-four miles from 
its mouth. It contains a noble cathedral, in which is the 
tomb of Richard Coeur de Lion. Besides its cotton manu- 
factures, it manufactures silks, velvets, hardware, and 
earthenware. Vessels of 200 tons can reach the city, and 
it carries on a considerable trade not only with Europe, 
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but with the Levant and America. Among illustrious 
natives of Eouen we may mention Corneille, Fontenelle, 
and Bochart the great Oriental scholar. Harfleur, on the 
right shore of the estuary of the Seine, has not so much 
trade as it once had. The chief exports are com, cider, 
dairy and other produce. About 7000 dozen eggs are said 
to be exported every week to England. Sir Sidney Smith 
was taken prisoner here in 1796. Havre^ on the north 
side of the estuary of the Seine, is the second port in 
France, and the great outlet for the country drained by 
the Seine. The chief exports are sUks, cottons, woollens, 
and iron-ware, flour, wine, and liqueurs. The imports are 
colonial produce, cotton, and tobacco. 

THE LOIRE. 

Basin. — The Loire rises in the western slope of the 
Cevenne mountains, about twenty miles north-west of 
Privas, and flows with a very winding course towards the 
north as far as Nevers, near which it is joined by the 
AUier. This tributary rises at the foot of mount Loz^re, 
in the chain of the Cevennes, and flows parallel to the 
Loire, from which it is separated by the mountains of 
Forez. The Loire now continues its course to the north- 
west, until it reaches Orleans, where it bends to the west, 
and maintains this direction until it empties itself into 
the Bay of Biscay. In this part of its course it receives 
on its left bank the Cher and Yienne ; and on its right 
the Mayenne, which brings with it the waters of the Loire 
and Sarthe. The total length of the Loire is about 640 
miles, and its basin has been estimated at 50,000 square 
miles. 

The Loii'e rises at an elevation of 4600 feet, and there- 
fore has a rapid current It is also subject to frequent 
inundations, to prevent which banks have been con- 
structed below Orleans. In some places also the naviga- 
tion is impeded by sandbanks, and below Nantes, where 
the river expands into a broad estuary, there are numerous 
islands and shallows. 

Towns.— Le Fuy, St Etienne, Boanne^ Decize, Nevers, 
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Clermont, Moulins, Orleans, Blois^ Tours, Bourges, lA- 
mogea, Poictiers, Saumnr, Alen^on, Le Mans, Mayenne, 
Laval, Angers, and Nantes. 

Le Puy^ the capital of Haute-Loire, is a narrow, badly- 
built town, noted for its manufacture of white and black 
lace. 8t Mienne, on both banks of the Furens, an affluent 
of the Loire, is situated in the centre of one of the richest, 
ooal-fields of France. It has important manufactures of 
fire-arms, hardware, and cutlery ; and in the town and 
neighbourhood about 40,000 persons are employed in silk, 
and ribbon making. St Etienne is connected by rail with. 
Lyons. Moarme, situated upon the Loire where it be- 
comes navigable, has manufactures of muslins, calicoes, 
and woollen fabrics ; and some trade in com, wine, tim- 
ber, and charcoal It is connected with St Etienne by 
rail Dedze is picturesquely situated on an island in the 
Loire, and connected to either bank with a bridga It 
possesses several iron-works, and there are rich mines of 
eoal in the neighbourhood. The glass-works of Char- 
bonnidre, about a mile distant, make about 100,000 bottles, 
monthly. 

Nevers^ situated on the Loire, about four miles above 
the influx of the Allier, is pleasantly situated, but badly 
built It has important manufactures of iron, china, 
and glass. There is also considerable trade in timber f (ur. 
ship-building, charcoal, wine, and salt. ClermcnU, on an. 
affluent of ^e Allier, is surrounded by an amphitheatre 
of volcanic mountains, of which Puy-de-Dome is the 
culminating point. It has various, but not important 
mAnu&ctures ; but its trade is considerable, as it is the 
entrepot for the produce of the surrounding d^artments. 
The chief articles of trade are flax, hemp, com, wine, 
cheese, leather, and linen fabrics. Four large fairs are 
held annually. It was here that the famous council was 
held in 1095, when the first Crusade was determined on. 
Gregory of Tours and Pascal were natives of Clermont. 
MoiUins^ on the Allier, stands in a fertile plain. There 
are several vineyards and mulberry plantations in the 
vicinity, and coal and limestone are found at a short dis- 
tance from the town. Moulins carries on some imp(u:tant 
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manufactures, especially of cutlery; and it has consider- 
able trade in com, "wine, silk, timber, coals, and cattle. 

Orleans, on the Loire, is situated in the midst of a f er^ 
tUe and well-cultivated country. Its trade is not so great 
as formerly, but it has manufactures of woollen, cotton, 
refined sugar, and vinegar. In the city is a bronze statue 
erected to Joan of Arc, who compelled the English to 
raise the siege of Orleans, (1429.) JBloiSy on the right bank 
of the Loire, is noted for the beauty of its situation. It 
manufactures gloves, earthenware, and leather; and has 
considerable trade in wine, brandy, cloth, and timber. 
It was here that the Duke of Guise and his brother were 
murdered by order of Henry III., (1588,) and here Cathe- 
rine de Medici died. Tours stands on a narrow tongue of 
land between the Loire and Cher, and is noted for the 
beauty of its environs. The manufacture of silk was first 
introduced here from Italy; and it stilL produces both 
silk and woollen gooda 

JSourgeSy on an affluent of the Cher, is a place of great 
antiquity. It has some manufactures of woollen, cutlery, 
«nd leather ; and some trade in grain, hemp, wool, and 
timber. Jacques Ceeur, the unfortunate treasurer of 
Charles VIL, was a native of this place. Limoges is 
built on the declivity of a hill, at the foot of which flows 
the Vienne. Its manufactures include glass, earthenware, 
wooUen and cotton goods, and brandy. It has also con- 
siderable trade in manufactured goods, agricultural pro- 
duce, salt, and iron. FoicUe^'s, on a tributary of the 
Yienne, is chiefly memorable for the great battle fought 
here, September 19, 1356. Between this city and Tours, 
the Saracens were defeated by Charles Martel in 732. 
Saumur, on .the Loire, has some manufactures of lineoi 
leather, and ironware, with a brisk trade in provisions. 

Akngon, on the Sarthe, is well-built and pleasantly situ- 
ated. It has some manufactures of lace, cotton, woollen, 
and linen fabrics ; and the district produces abundance of 
cattle, poultry, and horses, iron, granite, and freestone. 
LeMans stands on the declivity of a hill, at the foot of 
which flows the Sarthe. It has manufactures of linen, 
wxMllen, and wax-candles ; and a considerable trade in 
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these, and in clover and lucerne seed, iron, salt, wine, and 
brandy. In 1793, the Yendeans sustained here one of 
their worst defeats. Mayenne, on the river of the same 
name, has some manufactures of linen, calico, and cotton. 
Laval, lower down the river, is on the high road from 
Brest to Fans. It was built in the ninth century by 
Charles-le-Chauve, to check the incursions of the Bretons. 
It has considerable manufactures of linen and cotton 
fabrics, and some bleaching-grounds and marble-works. 
Angers, the ancient capital of Anjou, stands on both sides 
of the Mayenne, about five miles above its confluence 
with the Loire. It has manufactures of sailcloth, hand- 
kerchiefs, leather, wax, and sugar, and a considerable 
trade in com, wines, brandy, hemp, flour, and fruits. 
Angers is surrounded with gardens and vineyards ; and 
in the vicinity are important slate-quarries and mines of 
coal and iron. There is a railway to Paris. 

Nantes. — ^This '* is a noble city, and its situation can 
scarcely be excelled. It stands upon the slopes and sum- 
mit of a gentle hill, half encircled by the Loire, which is 
broad, clear, and tolerably rapid; and its beauty is greatly 
increased by several islets which dot the river exactly 
opposite to the town, and which are covered with pretty 
country-houses and gardens." The manufactures consist 
of woollen, linen, and cotton goods ; there are also nume- 
rous sugar-refineries, bleachfields, and ship-yards. As a 
commercial port it ranks next to Havre. It is the great 
outlet for the district drained by the Loire, and exports 
silk, wine, woollen and cotton goods, wheat, and refined 
sugar; and imports colonial produce, cotton, timber, and 
hemp. The Edict of Nantes, granting toleration to Pro- 
testants, was passed 1598, and revoked 1685. 

THE EHONE. 

Basin. — ^The Bhone rises on the western side of Mount 
St Grothard, at an elevation of 5780 feet, and flows at first 
south-west as far as Martigny ; then bending to the north- 
west, it enters the Lake of Geneva^ After leaving the 
■lake, the river turns south-west for a short distance, and 
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theil enters a rocky gorge known as the Perte du Ehone, 
where its waters are hidden by limestone rocks nearly 
meeting over the stream. The Bhone now flows almost 
dae south as far as St Cenis, then taking a sharp bend to 
the north-west, it flows, with a winding course, westward 
to its junction with the Saone. This feeder rises in the 
plateau of Langres, between the sources of the Meuse and 
Moselle, and flows south-west untU joined by the Doubs. 
This tributary rises in the Jura mountains, and flows at 
first north-east, until it is deflected southwards by Mount 
Terrible, after which its course is south-west untn its 
junction with the Saone. The Saone now continues its 
slow course southwards^ and at Lyons mingles its muddy 
stream with the blue and rapid waters of the Bhone. 

From the confluence of the Saone to the Mediterranean, 
the Bhone flows southwards, and receives on its left bank 
the Isere and^Durance; on its right the Ard^che. The 
Isere rises in the Sardinian dominions, near Mount Cenis; 
the Durance, in the Cottian Alps; and the Ardlche, in the 
Cevenne mountains. 

The Bhone enters the Mediterranean by four mouths, 
and forms a large delta, which has an area of about 2000 
square miles. The total length of the river is about 590 
nules. 

Owing to the rapidity of its current, the Bhone was for- 
merly of little commercial value, but since the introduc- 
tion of steamers immense progress has been made. It is 
also connected by canals with the principal rivers of 
France. One connects the Doubs with the 111, an afi9uent 
of the Bhine ; another unites the Saone and Yonne. The 
navigation of the Delta of the Bhine is improved by 
caniJs from Aries and Beaucaire ; the latter is connected 
with the Canal du Midi The basin of the Bhone has an 
area of about 37,300 miles. 

Towns.— Martigny, Chillon, Lausanne, Geneva, Belley; 
Auxonne, Besanpon, Chalons, Magon, Lyons, Vienne, Gre- 
noble, Valence, Orange, Brian§on, Avignon, Beaucaire, 
and Aries. 

Martigny stands upon the Drance, near its confluence 
with the Bhone. Here commences the road that leads 
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over the Gieat St Bernard, as well as a mule-path to 
Chamottni and Mont Bknc. ChiUon, a famous castle at 
the eastern extremity of the lake of Geneva^ has become 
interesting through Byron's poem, ^ The Prisoner of Ohilr 
Ion;" and is much visited. Lausanne, on the northern 
shore of the lake, is interesting to us as being the resi- 
dence of Gibbon : the house in which he wrote the last 
half of his '* Decline and Fall of the Eoman Empire," is 
still in good preservation. Voltaire, previous to his set- 
tling at Femey, resided at a short distance from Lausanne, 
and Byron wrote his '' Prisoner of Chillon" at Auchy, the 
port of Lausanne, on the lak& 

Geneva, at the south-western extremity of the lake, is 
noted for its manufacture, of watches, musical boxes, and 
jewellery. Its trade, however, owing to the jealousy of 
the French and Sardinian governments, is not very great 
Geneva has produced several eminent individuals, amongst 
whom we may mention Bousseau, Oasaubon, Necker, and 
his daughter, Madame de Stael ; and Sismondi the his- 
torian. The lake of Geneva has the form of a cresc^it 
It is of great depth, and its waters are remarkably pure. 
The Rhone enters it as a muddy stream, but when it leaves 
it its waters are clear and of the finest blue. BdUy is 
agreeably situated between two hills at a short distance 
irom the Rhone. A suspension bridge across the river 
connects France with the fine road leading into Italy by 
•Chamberry and Mount Cenis. Lithographic stones^ 
reckoned the best in France, are obtained from quarries 
in the vicinity. 

Auxomne, on the left bank of the Saone, is a fortified 
place. It has manufactures of woollen, muslins, and hard- 
ware ; and some trade in grain, fruit, wine, iron, and coaL 
JBesangon, on the Doubs, is one of the strongest fortresses 
in France, and is well built. The principal branch of 
business carried on is that of watchmaking ; it has also 
extensive foundries, tanneries, and breweries. There is 
considerable trade with Switzerland. Chalons, on the 
Saone, is at the extremity of the Canal du Centre. The 
trade, for which it is well situated, is very considerable, 
and consists in graon, wine, cattle, wool, timber, and coaL 
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The Saone is navigable here for steam-boats. In 1273, 
JSdward I. attended a tournament here, which ended in 
" the little war of Chalons.** Magon, on the right bank 
of the Saone, has some manufactures of woollen, iron, and 
earthenware ; it has also some trade in Burgundy wines 
and agricultural produce. 

Lpans stands at the confluence of the Ehone and Saone. 
" Unlike Paris and many other Fr^ich towns, which stand 
isolated, as it were, in the country, with ploughed lands 
and meadows, comings close up to the barriers, Lyons ap- 
pears as the nucleus of a vast population, melting gradu- 
ally by its suburbs into clusters of villages, which break 
up into smaller villages, hamlets, villas, and manufacto- 
ries." Lyons is the first silk manufacturing city in Europe ; 
and employs in the business about 80,000 persons. It is 
admirably situated for trade, and exports silks, woollens, 
linens, straw-bonnets, grain, chestnutS) and hardware. The 
principal imports are raw silk,, wine, flax and hemp, cot- 
ton, wool, and timber. Lyons haa a population of about 
160,000. 

Vienne is pleasantly situated in a beautiful district : in 
the vicinity are some important lead mines. The famous 
Council, which abolished the Order of the Templars, was 
held here in 1311. GrenoUef on the Is^re, is agreeably 
situated in a well- wooded district It is especially distin- 
guished for its manufactures of kid gloves ; and it has 
some trade in iron, marble, and timber. In one of the 
squares is a bronze statue of the Chevalier Bayard, who is 
interred in the city. VcUencey on the Ehone, is surrounded 
by a fertile country, which produces mulberries, almonds, 
and vines. It is the depot for the wine, silk, and other 
produce of the south of France, and has six large annual 
fairs. Orange, on a small feeder of the Ehone, is distin- 
guished for its Eoman remains. At one time it was the 
capital of a principality of the same name, which was ceded 
to Louis XIV. by the peace of Utrecht. 

JBriangony on the Durance, is a strongly fortified place at 
an elevation of more than 4000 feet above the level of the 
sea. It commands a passage into Italy by Mount Qe- 
ndvre ; and troops can also be marched from here on the 

F 
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passes of Mount 'Cenis, St Bernard, and tbe Shnplon. 
AvignoHy on the left bank of the Ehone, is a decayed place. 
It has manufactures of silks and velvets ; and some trade 
in wines, olive oil, and madder. Avignon was the resi- 
dence of the Popes from 1305 to 1377. Petrarch resided 
for some time in the neighbourhood. Beamoare^ on the 
right bank of the Rhone, is well situated for commerce, as 
the river is navigable, for ships of modem burden, up to 
the town. It is the dep6t of the French trade with Spain, 
Italy, and Africa. Beaucaire is principally distinguished 
for its great fair, which commences on July 1st, and ends 
on the 28th of the same month ; about 100,000 strangers 
attend. Arla^ an important town in the time of Cs^ar, 
has considerable Eoman remains. Its situation is rather 
unhealthy, but advantageous to commerce, audit ranks as 
the fifth port in France. 

THE PO. 

Basin. — ^The Po rises at Mount Viso, and flows at first 
in a curve to the north-east, and is joined by the Dora 
Baltea, which rises at the foot ot the Little St Bernard. 
It now flows eastward and is joined by the Sesia^ and then 
making a bend to the south, it receives the waters of the 
Tanaro. This tributary rises in the Cottian Alps, and 
being augmented by the Bormida, joins the Po on its 
right bank. The next important feeder is the Ticino. 
This stream rises in the neighbourhood of St Qothard, and 
after flowing through lake Maggiore, continues southward 
until its junction with the main stream. For a great pop* 
tion of its course it forms the boundary between Lom* 
bardy and Piedmont Continuing eastward the Po is next 
joined on its right bank by the Trebbia, and a little fur- 
ther to the east, the Adda, which drains lake Como, joins 
it on the left. The Po now continues its course to the 
east, and empties itself by several mouths into the Adri« 
atic. During this portion of its course it is joined by the 
Oglio and Mindo from the north ; and the Secchia and 
Panaro from the south. Its total lengjth is about 300 
miles. 
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The basin of the Fo is well defined, and is bounded 
by the Northern Apennines, and the Maritime, Cottian, 
Graian, Pennine, Lepontine^ and Rhsetian Alps. The 
plain thus enclosed extends about 250 miles from east to 
west, and has a breadth varying from 60 to 120 Qules. 
This large plain belongs to the Tertiary formation, but 
the mountains which enclose it are composed principally 
of primary and secondary rocks. The minerals are not 
impcMTtant, but the soil is very fertile, and the whole 
district has sometimes been termed ''the garden of 
Europe.*' 

Towns.— Turin, Aosta, Ivrea, Casale, Yercelli, Coni, 
Gherasco, Asti, Alessandria, Locarno, Pavia, Milan, PLa- 
cenza, Gomo, Lodi, Gremona, Parma, Brescia, Garda, 
Mantua, Modena, Ferrara, and Adria. 

Turin^ the capital of the kingdom of Sardinia, stands 
on the left bank of the Po, in the midst of a well-culti- 
vated plain. The staple business of the place is the manu- 
facture of silk. AostOy on the Dora Baltea, stands at the 
opening of two valleys which lead to the Great and 
little St Bernard. IvreOy on the left bank of the Dora, 
is picturesquely situated, and has some manufactures of 
silk and cotton. Aosta and Ivrea are names intimately 
associated with Napoleon's famous passage across the 
Alps. Casale, on the right bank of the Po, was formerly 
considered one of the strongest fortresses in Europe, but 
its defences now are of no great strength. Vercelli, on 
the Sesia, stands on the high road from Turin to Milan. 
It has some manufactures of silk, and a great trade in 
rice, large quantities of which are raised in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Coni, on the Stura, an affluent of the Tanaro, was for- 
merly a strong fortress, but was dismantled by the iVench 
in 1801. It has some silk and woollen manufactures, and 
considerable trade, as it is an entrepdt between Nice and 
Turin. CherascOf neigr the confluence of the Stura and 
Tanaro, is the place where the ''armistice of Gherasco" 
was concluded in 1796, by which French troops were al- 
lowed a free passage through the Sardinian kingdom. 
Adif on the Tanaro, is a veiy ancient town. It has some 
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manufactures of silk, and the vicinity produces a spark- 
ling white wine considered the best in Piedmont Alfieri 
was bom here in 1749. Alessandria stands on the Tanaro, 
near its junction with the Bormida. It was founded by 
Fope Alexander IIL in the twelfth century, and is con- 
sidered one of the strongest towns in Europe. The neigh- 
bourhood produces grain, wine, silk, and the finest flax, 
and Alessandria has manufactures of linen, silks, and wax 
candles. The battle of Marengo was fought a little to the 
east, on June 4, 1800. Locarno^ a town of Switzerland, 
stands on the north-west of Lake Maggiore. The lake 
extends from north to south about forty miles, with an 
average breadth of three miles. Its water is clear and of 
a greenish hue, and it abounds in fish. The scenery 
around is varied and beautiful. On its shores are quarries 
of fine white marble. Favia, on the east bank of the 
Ticino, was the ancient capital of the Lombard kings. 
In 1525 a great battle was fought here, when Francis I. 
was defeated and taken prisoner. Pavia has some silk 
manufactures, and a considerable trade in agricultural 
produce. Large quantities of Parmesan cheese are pro- 
duced in the neighbourhood. 

MUan, once the capital of Austrian Italy, is built on a 
beautiful plain between the Ticino and Adda. It ^ stands 
in a sea of green trees, as Venice in a sea of green waters ;" 
and is one of the finest cities in Europe. It is the centre 
of the silk trade of Lombardy, and has considerable com- 
merce also in rice, cheese, and books. Fiacema, or Pla- 
centia, stands on the right bank of the Po, near the 
junction of the Trebbia. Under the Bomans it was a very 
strong place, and afforded to them a secure retreat after 
the battles of Ticinus and Trebbia. Its chief trade is in 
agricultural produce. 

Como is beautifully situated at the south-western ex- 
tremity of the lake of that name. It has manufactures 
of silks, woollen goods, and considerable trade, by means 
of the lake, in rice and silk. The lake is a fine sheet of 
water, and the scenery is sublime and beautiful. Steamers 
traverse it in all directions. Lodi stands on the right bank 
of the Adda^ which is here crossed by a wooden bridge. 
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The great article of trade is Parmesan cheese, which is 
almost wholly made in the district round Lodi, and em- 
ploys the milk of more than 30,000 cows. Napole6n 
gained a great victory over the Austrians here in 1796. 
GremxmOj on the left bank of the Po, has some manufac- 
tures of silk, linen, cotton, and mustard. It was once 
celebrated for its violins, but that manufacture has de- 
cayed. Parma, the capital of the duchy of Parma, is 
situated on a small river of that name, a tributary of the 
Po. Brescia, on a feeder of the Oglio, is noted for its 
fire-arms and ironworks, but it derives its chief interest 
from the fine Boman remains found here. Garda stands 
on the lake of the same name : the olive is extensively 
cultivated in the neighbourhood. Lake Garda is the 
largest in Italy, and there is a good deal of trade upon it. 
Manttia is bmlt on two islands formed by the Mindo, 
and is surrounded with marshes. Its natural and arti- 
ficial defences are so strong that it is considered impreg- 
nable. The trade, which is not important, is chiefly in 
the nands of the Jews : the principal article of trade is 
silk. Mantua was the birthplace of YirgiL Modena 
stands in a low fertile plain between the Secchia and 
the Panaro. Ferrara stands near the south bank of the 
Po. At one time it is said to have had a population of 
100,000, but now it everywhere exhibits signs of decay. 
The house in which Ariosto resided, and the cell in which 
Tasso was imprisoned, are still pointed out. Adria stands 
on a small stream between the Po and the Adige. It 
was formerly a commercial port of considerable impor- 
tance, but now, owing to the mud brought down by 
the Po and other rivers, it is above fifteen miles from 
the coi^t. 
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Basin.— The Obi rises in the Altai mountains, and, 
flowing in a north-westerly direction past Barnaul and 
Tomsk, is joined by the Irtish. This feeder rises in 
Dzoongaria, and passing through Lake Zaisan, flows 
north-west past Omsk, and receives the Ishim and %bol. 
The Obi, after its junction with the Irtish, flows north- 
ward, and empties itself into the Gulf of Obi, after a 
course of about 2500 miles. The area of the basin of this 
river is about 1,250,000 square miles. 

Tcwns. — Barnaul, Omsk, Petropaulovsk, Tobolsk, and 
Berezov. 

Barnaul^ at the foot of the Altai chain, is the centre of 
one of the principal mining districts of Siberia. Omdc is 
the capital of Western Siberia, and has a population of 
about 11,000. Petropaulosk, on the Ishim, is a strongly 
fortified place. Tobolsk, at the junction of the Tobol and 
Irtish, is the largest town in Western Siberia, and the 
chief centre of its trade : its population is 15,000. Berezov 
is the centre of one of the districts to which exiles are 
sent : Irkutsk is the centre of the other district. It has 
tieen estimated that 10,000 exiles enter Siberia annually. 

THE TENESEI. 

Basin. — ^The Yenesei rises in the Altai mountains, and, 
flowing northward, is joined by the Angara. The Angara 
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issues from Lake Baikal, which has an area of 15,000 
square miles. Into this lake falls the Selenga, a stream 
coming from the south, on which stands several impor-* 
tant towns. From the junction with the Angara the 
main stream flows almost due north, and being aug- 
mented by the Upper and Lower Tungouska, empties 
itself by a broad estuary after a course of nearly 3000 
miles. 

Towns.— Erasnojarsk, Earakorum, Maimatchin, Kia- 
khta, Selenginsk, Irkutsk, and Yeneseisk* 

Krasnqfarsk, in the Altai mountains, is a great mining 
centre. Karakorum^ in the upper part of the Selenga, 
was the birthplace of the famous Ghengis Khan. Mai- 
matchin and ICiakhta are great places of trade; the former 
is a Chinese town, the latter a Bussian one. The trade 
between them is carried on by barter only, the Bussians 
exchanging furs, skins, leather, and ivory, for tea, silk, 
and porcelain. Sdenginsk has considerable trade in salt 
Irkutsk is the largest and best built town in Siberia, 
though the houses are mostly of wood. It is the capital 
of Eastern Siberia, and has a population of 18,000. Yen/t- 
seiskf a little below the junction of the Angara, is not a 
place of much importance. 

THS AMOOB. 

Bafiin. — ^The Amoor is formed by two streams, the 
Chilka and Argun, both of which rise in the mountains 
lying to the south-east of Lake Baikal. The united stream 
flows south-east through forests of oak, cedar, and pine, 
and at length reaches the confluence of the SongarL The 
river now turns to the north-east, and is joined, on the 
right bank, by the Usuri, which flows from Lake Kinka. 
The Amoor empties itself into the Gulf of Tartary, after 
a course of 2500 miles; the area of its basin is about 
500,000 square miles. 

Towns. — ^The chief towns are Sagalien-oola, Eirinoola, 
and Nicolayevsky. 

Sagalieivoola is a Chinese town of some importance 
near the junction of the Saga.. Eirinoola stands upon a 
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branch of the SongarL Nicdayevsky is a Russian town 
of recent origin, but of great military and commercial 
importance. 

THE HOANG-HO AND TANG-TSE-KIANG. 

Basin. — ^The principal rivers in China are the Hoang- 
ho, or Yellow River, and the Yang-tse-Kiang, or " Son of 
the Ocean.'' These rivers rise in the central tableland of 
Asia, and, forced by mountains to separate, the distance 
between them at one time exceeds 1000 miles. But they 
afterwards again approach each other, and their mouths 
are not more than 100 miles apart The Hoang-ho brings 
down large quantities of mud, which colours the neighs 
bouring ocean and decreases its depth. The Yang-tse- 
Kiang is the larger of the two rivers, and has a length of 
nearly 3000 miles ; it is the great commercial highway of 
China. Both rivers are subject to inundations. The tide 
is felt up the Yang*tse-Ejang for a distance of 400 miles. 

Several important lakes are connected with the basin 
of these rivers. The largest of these is Tunting-hoo, 
which is 200 miles in circumference, and supplies an im- 
portant feeder of the Yang-tse-Eiang. About 200 or 300 
miles further down the river is the Po-yang-hoo, sur- 
rounded by picturesque and finely-wooded hills. The 
Tai-hoo, which lies south of the mouth of the Yang-tse- 
Kiang, is still more beautiful in its scenery. The Hong- 
tse-hoo lies between the two rivers. 

The Great Canal of China commences at Hang-choo, 
and, running northwards, passes Lake Tai-hoo, crosses 
the Yangtse-Kiang, and Hoang-ho, and terminates at a 
point on the Eu-ho River. Its total length is about 650 
miles. The Eu-ho is navigable and unites with the Pei- 
ho, which is also navigable, and thus there is water com- 
munication between Hang-choo and Pekin, across ten 
degrees of latitude. 

Towxis. — ^Pekin, Nankin, Shanghae, and Hang-choo. 

Fekin, the capital of the Empire, lies a short distance 
from the banks of the Pei-ho. It has a x>opulation of 
about 2,000,000. Narikin^ the former capital, stands on 
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the right bank of the Yang-tse-Eiang, and is one of the 
principal seats of the silk, paper, and cotton manufactures. 
Shanghae is the second port in China, and is the chief 
outlet for the country traversed by the Canal and the two 
great river& The exports are silk, tea^ porcelain and cot- 
ton ; the imports are principally opium, sugar, birds' nests, 
and manufactured goods. Hang-choo^ at the terminus of 
the Grand Canal, is noted for its silk manufactures. It 
has considerable trade, and the population is said to 
amount to 1,000,000. 

THE GANGES 

Basin. — The Ganges rises from under a low arch called 
the ^' Cow's Mouth,'' at the base of a mass of frozen snow 
about 14,000 feet above the level of the sea. It flows at 
first south-east, until it is joined by the Jumna^ which is 
increased by the Chumbul flowing from the Yindhya 
Mountains. The Ganges now flows to the east as far as 
Bajmahal, receiving on the left bank the Gogra^ Gunduck, 
and Cosah, and on the right, the Sone. ^e river now 
turns to the south and empties itself, by several mouths, 
into the Bay of Bengal. Its total length is about 1500 
miles. 

The- Delta of the Ganges begins about 200 miles from 
the sea ; the part bordering on the sea is called the Sunder- 
bunds, and is a track covered with jungle and inhabited 
by tigers and crocodiles. The valley of the Ganges, 
which belongs to the Tertiary formation, is exceedingly 
fertile and populous. In the upper part, wheat and other 
kinds of European grain are produced in abundance, while 
on the south rice, cotton, indigo, opium, and sugar are 
the chief productions. The Ganges, as well as its tribu- 
taries, is navigable almost to the foot of the mountains, 
and the busy scene which it daily exhibits, together with 
the number and variety of boats with which it is crowded, 
is not, perhaps, equalled on any other river in the world. 

Towns. — Hurdwar, Meerut, Delhi, Agra, Cawnpoor, 
Allahabad, Benares, Lucknow, Patna, Moorshedabad, and 
Calcutta. 
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Hardwar stands upon the Ganges just where it enters 
the great plain of India. It is a celebrated place of pil- 
grimage, and large annual fairs are held here, when ani- 
mals from all parts of the globe, as well as goods from 
England, France, Arabia, Cashmere, and China are exposed 
for sale. Meerut stands on a plain between the Qanges 
and Jumna ; it is an important military station, and here 
the Indian mutiny first broke out. Ddhi^ on the Jumna^ 
was the ancient capital of the Mogul empire, and at one 
time it is said to have had a population of 2,000,000. It 
carries on considerable trade with Cashmere, and Cabool 
by means of caravans. Agroy on the right bank of the 
Jumna^ was once a place of considerable importance. It 
has no modem edifices of any note, but some of its ancient 
structures are of great magnificence, especially a mausoleum 
built in the seventeenth century by the Emperor Shah 
Jehan, which is said to have cost three millions sterling. 
Caumpoor, on the Ganges, was, previously to the revolt in 
India, one of our most important military stations. It is 
painfully associated with the name of Nana Sahib. AUa- 
habad, at the junction of the Jumna and Ganges, is an 
important military dep6t, and one of the sacred bathing- 
places of the Hindoos. 

Benares, the most holy city of the Hindoos, stands on 
the left bank of the Ganges. '' It is the great mart where 
the shawls of the north, the diamonds of the south, and 
the muslins of Dacca and the eastern provinces centre ; 
and it has considerable silk, cotton, and fine woollen 
manufactures of its own." Lucknow stands on the right 
bank of the Goomty, a feeder of the Ganges. It has a 
very picturesque appearance, and the scenery around is 
pleasing. FcUna, on the right bank of the Ganges at its 
junction with the Gunduck, has no manufactures of im- 
portance, but large quantities of opium and saltpetre are 
produced in the neighbourhood. Moorshedahad, on an 
affluent of the Ganges, has considerable trade, and some 
manufactures of silk and other fabrics. Calcutta stands 
on the Hoogly, a branch of the Gauges, about 100 miles 
from the sea. It is the great outlet for the basin of the 
Ganges, and exports opium, indigo, sugar, ssJtpetre, rice, 
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Taw cotton, and taw silk. The principal imports are 
metals, manufactured goods, salt, betel-nuts, and wine. 

THE INDUS. 

Basin.— The Indus rises in Thibet, near the source of 
the Brahmapootra, at an elevation of 16,000 feet. It flows 
at first north-west through lofty barren plains or deep 
mountain gorges : then breaking through the Himalayas 
it turns to the south-west and is joined by the Cabool. 
Its course is now almost due south until it is joined by the 
Punjnud, which brings with it the waters of five rivers — 
Sutlej, Baas, Eavee, Chenab, and Jailum. The Indus now 
flows to the south-west, and at Hyderabad begins to form 
a delta, which occupies a space 130 miles in length and 
breadth. The total length of the river is about 1650 
miles. V 

The basin of the Indus is very fertile, but wants culti- 
vation, and produces coal, timber, cotton, wool, silk, flax, 
salt, and wheat The navigation of the Indus is impeded 
by shallows and sandbanks ; but a steam flotilla, consist* 
ing of fiat-bottomed boats, is now being constructed ex- 
pressly for the navigation of the river between Hyderabad 
and Mooltan. A railway is also being constructed between 
Kurrachee and Hyderabad, and another from Mooltan to 
Lahore and Amritsir. 

Tcwns. — Leh, Cabool, Peshawur, Cashmere, Amritsir, 
Lahore, Mooltan, Aliwal, Hyderabad, Tattah, and Kurra- 
chee. 

Lehy the capital of Middle Thibet, stands in a fine open 
valley about 11,000 feet above the level of the sea. It is 
an important centre for the trade between the Punjaub 
and China, and is a great mart for the sale of shawl wool. 
Cabool, on a river of the same name, has considerable tran- 
sit trade : caravans proceed to Bokhara, China, India, and 
Persia. Peshavmr stands on a fertile plain near the Ehy- 
ber Pass. It is well situated for trade, and should the 
navigation of the Indus be improved, it will, no doubt, 
become an important entrepot for the trade between India 
and Central Asia. Khyber Pass commences about ten 
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miles west of Peshawur, and is about fifty miles in lengtL 
It lies along the bed of a torrent, and is enclosed by pre- 
cipices rising, in some places, to the height of 1000 feet. 
It was the scene of several severe conflicts during the 
Afghan war. Cashrriere is the capital of the state of the 
same name. This is one of the " hills states" tributary 
to Great Britain. The soil is very fertile, and the valley 
is celebrated for its fruits and flowers, especially roses. 
Cashmere shawls are not in such great request as for- 
merly. 

AmrUsiry near the left bank of the Eavee, is one of the 
first conmiercial cities in Northern India. It has consider- 
able manufactures of cotton, linen, and silk, and is the 
great mart of the Punjaub. Lahore^ formerly the capital 
of tne Sikh Monarchy, stands on the left bank of ^vee 
to the south-west of Amritsir. Mooltan, one of the most 
ancient cities of India, stands on the left bank of the Che- 
nab. It has some manufactures of silks and cottons, and 
considerable trade with the countries west of the Indus. 
It was at one time a strong fortress, and fell into the 
hands of the British in 1849. Aliufol, on the left bank of the 
Sutlej, has become celebrated from the victory gained here 
by Sir Harry Smith, January 1846. The battle lasted three 
hours, and ended in the total defeat of the Sikhs. Sobraon, 
Ferozepore, and Moodkee were also scenes of engagements 
in 1845-6. Hyderabad, the capital of Scinde, is situated 
on a rocky eminence about 200 feet high. It has some 
manufactures of cotton and silk. Tattah^ about 130 miles 
from the mouth of the Indus, was at one time a prosper- 
ous and populous city: it is now a decayed place, with 
some inconsiderable manufactures. Kurracliee, the prin- 
cipal port on the coast of Scinde, stands on a low sandy 
shore almost destitute of vegetation. The harbour is safe 
and commodious, and the trade is important and increas- 
ing. 



RIVERS OF AFRICA. 



THE NILE. 



Basin. — ^Tlie Eiver Nile is supposed to have its source 
in the Lake Nyanza, the southern extremity of which lies 
about 3° south of the equator. The principal stream flow- 
ing into this lake, so far as is yet known, is the Kitanguld, 
which rises on the eastern slopes of the Mountains of the 
Moon. On leaving the Nyanza, the Nile is about 160 
yards broad, and, flowing to the north-west, it is joined 
by other streams which also flow from the Nyanza. Sweep- 
ing round to the west it is connected with a smaller lake 
called the Luta Nzige ; and then turning northward it is 
joined by the Asua, which probably comes from an eastern 
arm of the Nyanza. Below this point the Nile flows with a 
general direction to the north-west, and is joined, on the 
left bank, by the Bahr-el-Qhazelle, which has been traced 
as far south as the equator. At Ehartoom the main stream 
is joined by the Blue Nile, which was at one time con- 
sidered the principal branch of the river. The source of 
the Blue Nile, as Bruce discovered, (1770,) is in Lake 
Dembea^ which has an area of 1500 square miles. Below 
Khartoom the Nile receives the Atbara, and then for the 
remainder of its course— about 1400 miles— the river re- 
ceives no other tributary. Its bed is narrowed in by rocky 
ridges which run nearly to its delta, with one break only; 
and this circumstance, combined with the heavy rains 
which fall in the upper part of its basin, causes the 
annual inundation of iEIgypt About twenty-five miles 
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below Cairo, the Nile splits into two branches which en- 
close a delta having an area of 7000 square miles. The 
eastern is called the Damietta, and the western the Kosetta 
branch. The total length of the river is about 3000 miles. 

Towns. — Elhartoom, Sennaar, Berber, New Dongohs 
Derr, Thebes, Eenneh, Cairo, Damietta^ Bosett% and 
Alexandria. 

Khartoonty the residence of the viceroy of Egypt, is a 
great rendezvous for slave caravans from the suirounding 
countries. It has a population of about 30,000. Sennaar, 
now a decayed town, was once the flourishing capital of 
an independent kiugdouL Going down the Nile from 
Khartoom we pass in succession Berber, a great slave 
mart. New Dongold, a thriving town, Derr, celebrated for 
its dates, and reach the borders of £!gypt. Thebes is 
noted for its magnificent ruins ; Kennek is famous for its 
pottery ; and Cairo is the largest city in Africa, having a 
population of 300,000. To the south-west of Cairo is the 
small town of Ghizeh, near which are the three principal 
pyramids of Egypt Damietta, situated in the midst of 
rice fields, is the third town in I^gypt ; the population is 
about 20,000. Rosetta is a neat town, but not of much 
importance. Alexandria^ lying a little to the west of 
Rosetta, is the centre of the foreign trade of Egypt, and 
was at one time the greatest commercial port in the worldly ^ 
The present population is about 60,000. Ab(mkiry:^Sc§}J ^. ; 
where Nelson gained the victory of the Nile, (179^ &es^"^>V, 
fihort distance to the eastward. r^V / v n \.' 

THE NIGEE. W^ "•■>^^-^-- 

yy - - - ■' ^ 

Basin.— The Niger rises, under the name of JoKq^i^wX;.. 
the mountains of Senegambia^ and flows north-eastward"^ 
to Timbuctoo. Then turning to the south, it receives 
several feeders, and empties itself by a delta into the Gulf 
of Guinea, after a course of about 2500 miles. 

Towns.— Sego, Jenneh, Timbuctoo, Sackatoo, Boussa. 

Sego is the place where Mungo Park first beheld the 
Niger (1795.) Jenneh is the capital of a separate state, 
and the seat of considerable trade. Tirnbitctoo is a large 
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town standing about eight miles from the banks of the 
river. It was formerly the centre of great traffic, and is 
still a considerable place. Sackatoo, on a feeder of the 
Niger, is an important town, with a population of 20,000. 
Here Captain Clapperton died, (1825.) Boussa was the 
scene of Mungo Park's deaths (1805.) 

THE ZAMBESI. 

The Zambesi probably has its source in Lake Tangan- 
yika^ which is about thirty miles long, and from thirty to 
forty miles broad. The river at first flows south-west, 
and is joined by the Leeba, which flows from Lake Dilolo. 
Near the junction of the Leeba and Zambezi stands Li- 
hontay and thence southward to the junction of the Chobe 
extends what is called the Barotze valley, remarkable for 
its fertility. A little below the confluence of the Chobe 
are the Victoria Falls, one of the greatest natural curio- 
sities of Africa. These falls are caused by an immense 
crack in the rock which forms the bed of the river ; and 
into this Assure the Zambesi, which has here a breadth of 
1000 yards, pours its waters. The river now flows to the 
north-east, and being joined on the left bank by the Eafue, 
is continued almost due westward across the coast range 
of mountains. Below Tete, which is 300 miles from the 
8e^^ the river is perfectly navigable. Further down the 
stream is Senna, a decayed place, though once the capital 
of the iPortuguese possessions in Eastern Africa. About 
thirty-five miles below Senna, the Zambesi is joined by 
the Shir6, which issues from Lake Shirwa, This lake is 
about 200 miles long, and about 50 broad. A short dis- 
tance to the north lies the Nyassi, of which very little is 
known. The Zambesi empties itself into the sea at Qtdl- 
limane, after a course of about 2000 miles. 



THE RIVERS OF AMERICA. 



THE ST LAWRENCE. 

Basin. — ^The St Lawrence receives different names in 
different parts of its course. It rises under the name of 
St Louis, a little to the west of Lake Superior, and near 
the sources of the Eed Eiver and Mississippi. Between 
Lakes Superior and Huron, the river is called St Mary ; * 
between Huron and Erie, the St Clair and Detroit ; and 
between Erie and Ontario, Niagara. Here occur the mag- 
nificent " Falls of Niagara," where the water, precipitated 
over rocks 150 feet high, amounts, it is computed, to a 
hundred million tons per hour. After leaving Lake On- 
tario, the river takes the name of St Lawrence, and flows 
in a north-easterly direction until it enters the Gulf of 
St Lawrence. In this part of its course it receives in suc- 
cession the waters of the Ottawa, the Eichelieu, the St 
Francis, St Maurice, and Saguenay. The Ottawa is about 
400 miles long, and abounds with islands and cataracts : 
the scenery in several parts is very beautiful. The Eiche- 
lieu flows from Lake Champlain. The St Francis, which 
is also a right-bank feeder, flows through a district of ex- 
treme beauty and fertility. The St Maurice, or Three 
Elvers, has a course of about 200 miles : its banks are 
high and rocky, but clothed with magnificent trees. The 
Ss^enay issues from Lake St John, and falls into the 
St Lawrence after a course of about 100 miles. The total 
length of the St Lawrence is about 2000 miles. 

The basin of the St Lawrence is said to embrace an area 
of 500,000 square miles, and to contain half the fresh 
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water on the globe. The rocks are principally of tibe 
primary formation, the scenery is in many parts very 
beautiful, and important minersds are found in abundance 
Gk)ld, silver, lead, tin, and copper are found to the north 
of lAke Superior; iron is found to the northward of the 
Saguenay, and in the neighbourhood of Lakes Erie and 
Ontario ; marble also is abundant. 

Towns. — Buffalo, Hamilton, Toronto, Kingston, Os- 
wego, Burlington, Montreal, Ottawa, and Quebec 

Buffalo, at the east end of Lake Erie, is a rising oofiv- 
mercial town. A railway has recently been opened be- 
tween this place and Goderich on Lake Huron, and by 
this means there is communication between Huron, New 
York, Boston, and Portland. Hamilton^ on the south- 
western extremity of Lake Ontario, is the seat of an active 
and thriving trade. Toronto is a handsome. well-built 
town, with an excellent harbour. Eing$to^ at the outlet 
of the lake Ontario, has considerable trade. In the neigh- 
bourhood is Navy Bay, the principal British naval station 
on the lakes. Oswego, on the south shore of the lake 
Ontario, in the United States, is a thriving place; by 
means of the Oswego and Erie canal, it is connected with 
the river Hudson. Burlimgton is a town beautifully situ- 
ated on Lake Champlain. The south end of this lake is 
connected by a cansd with the Hudson. 

Montreal is situated on an island at the confluence of 
the Ottawa and St Lawrence. It has important manu- 
factures of hardware, cutlery, and sledges. It is the se- 
cond port in Canada, and has also considerable trade with 
the United States and with the HvdscTi^B Bay Company, 
This company was established in 1670, for the purpose 
of trading in the skins of fur animals. Its operations 
extend not only over British America, but also over 
Oregon, Russian America, and the Sandwich Islands. 
The trade is carried on by barter, the standard of value 
being a beaver skin ; twenty of these skins are worth a 
musket. The company commands the services of 3000 
agents, and gives employment to 100,000 Indiana 

OtiaufOf or Bytown, is situated on a river of that name, 
at its junction with the Bideau Canal, which connects it 
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ivith Lake Ontario. The town is rapidly increasing, and 
is dependent chiefly on the timber trade. It is contem- 
plated to make it the future seat of government for 
Canada. Three Rivera is situated at the junction of the 
St Maurice with the St Lawrence. It has considerable 
lumber trade and valuable iron-works. Quebec stands 
on a triangular piece of ground at the confluence of the 
St Charles and St Lawrence. It is strongly fortified, and 
has been termed the Gibraltar of America. Its trade is 
very extensive. 

THE MISSISSIPPI 

Basin. — ^The Mississippi (Father of Waters) rises in the 
lake Itasca^ a beautiful sheet of water, about eight miles 
in extent, lying among pine-clad hills, at an elevation of 
1300 feet. Just below the falls of St Anthony, the Mis- 
sissippi receives the St Peter's river. It then continues 
south, and receives in succession the Wisconsin, lowa^ 
Des Moines, and Illinois before it is joined by the Mis- 
souri. The Mississippi is here a river with clear blue 
water, and contains numerous islands. 

The Missouri (inud river) rises in the rocky mountains 
at about the same parallel as the Mississippi ; after flowing 
to the north-east it is joined by the Yellowstone. The 
united stream now flows through a fine open prairie, and 
turns south-east, receiving the Platte, Kansas, and Osage. 
At the junction of the Mississippi and Missouri, each river 
is about half a mile broad. The combined stream has the 
same width, but increases in velocity. It now rushes on, 
constantly washing away its banks and changing its bed, 
until it is joined by the Ohio. This tributary is formed 
by two streams which rise in the Apalachian mountains 
and unite at Pittsburg. Then flowing through a fertile 
and beautiful country, and having received the Wabash, 
Cumberland, and Tennessee, it pours its green waters into 
the Mississippi This river now flows through a well- 
timbered plain, which increases in width as it approaches 
the Gulf of Mexico. The Arkansas, which joins the main 
stream on the right bank, flows through a dry sandy dis- 
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tiict. Still nearer its moutli the Mississippi is joined by 
the Bed Eiver. The length of the Mississippi is about 
4400 miles. The area of its basin is estimated at a million 
and a quarter square mUes. 

Towns. — lowa^ Jefferson, St Louis, Pittsburg, Gincin- 
nati, Natchez, and New Orleans. 

I(ywa is a handsomely laid out town on a river of the 
same name. Jefferson stands on the right bank of the 
Missouri, at the confluence of the Osaga St ZouiSj at the 
junction of the Mississippi and Missouri, is well situated 
for commerce, and is the principal western depdt of the 
American Fur Company. Of late years its progress has 
been very rapid : its population at present will not fall far 
short of 100,000. FUtt^urg is situated in the midst of 
valuable coal mines, and is the Birmingham of America. 
Cincinnati is a handsome town, and has considerable trade 
by means of river, rail, and canal It has a population of 
160,000. Natchez stands on the left bank of the Missis* 
sippi, about 300 miles above Orleans. It is a great cotton 
mart, has oil-mills, and an extensive and increasing trade. 
New Orleans stands on the delta of the Mississippi, in the 
midst of a flat swamp. In spite of its unhealthy situa- 
tion, the trade is immense. In 1852 the total value of 
products received from the interior exceeded j621,0OO,00O> 
These consisted chiefly of cotton, grain, bacon, beefrcoal, 
and hides. 

TEE AMAZON. 

Basin. — ^The Amazon, or Maranon, is formed by the 
junction of the Tungaragua and XJcayali The former 
rises in a small lake on the table land of Pasco, within 
sixty miles of the Pacific : the Apurimac, which flows 
into the XJcayali, rises ninety miles west of Lake Uticaca. 
After the junction of the two streams, the Amazon flows 
to the east until it empties itself into the Atlantic. The 
principal feeders, taken in order, are the Napo, Japura, 
Purus, Negro, Madeira^ Topajos, Xingu, and Tocantins. 
The Bio Negro is about 1500 miles long, and one of its 
branches, the Casiquiare, communicates with the Orinoco. 
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Between tlie jtmctions of the Negro and Madeira, the 
Amazon is about three miles broad, and its width gradually 
increases towards the sea. The Madeira is about 2000 
miles long, and flows through an immense forest. The 
head stream of the Madeira, the Bio Grande, rises within 
three miles of one of the feeders of the Paraguay. About 
100 miles from its mouth the Amazon throws off a branch 
which encircles the island of Marajo : where this branch 
enters the sea it is called Bio Pant The mouth of the 
Amazon is 160 miles wide, and has the island of Gaviana 
in the centre marking its extreme Hmit : the total length 
of the Amazon is about 4700 miles. The basin of the 
Amazon embraces an area of 2,500,000 square miles. 

Towns. — Cuzco, Mato Grosso, Bio Negro, Obydos, and 
Para. 

Cuzoo stands in a wide Talley between the Apurimac 
and Urabamba, about 11,300 feet above sea-leveL The 
houses are well built, and there are several remains of 
structures erected by the Incas : amongst others, the 
fortress is especially worthy of note. There are some 
manufactures of cotton, woollen, and leather. McUo 
Grosso, or Villa Bella, stands on an affluent of the Ma- 
deira. It is surrounded by plains which are annually 
inundated: the principal trade consists in cattle and 
horses. Rio Negro, near the junction of the river of that 
name with the Amazon, has some manufactures of cotton 
and tiles. Obydos is very regularly built, all the streets 
centring in a large public square : it exports cacao and 
cotton. Para is situated in the middle of a fertile plain, 
and is one of the best built cities in Brazil : the principal 
articles of export are cacao, caoutchouc, cotton, and timber. 

THE RIO DE LA PLATA. 

Basin. — ^This river is formed by the junction of the 
Parana and Uruguay. The Parana receives the Paraguay, 
which rises about fourteen degrees south latitude, and flows 
through a swampy district called Lake Xarayes. At the 
town of Asuncion it receives the Pilcomayo, one of the 
affluents of which rises within three miles of the upper 
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course of the Madeira. Just before joining the Parana^ 
the Paraguay receives the Yermejo. 

The Parana rises in thetable land of Brasil, about 120 
miles from the Atlantic ; in its course it separates Brazil 
and La Plata from Paraguay. "From Corrientes the 
united river, now from one and a half miles to two in 
width, flows through a vast channel, much broken by 
islands, overrun with trees, and subject to inundations/' 
After receiving the Salado, the Parana separates into 
many branches, and enters the estuary. 

The Uruguay is about 800 miles long, and rises about 
seventy-five miles from the Atlantic. It flows at first 
west, and then south, separating the states of La Plata 
from Brazil and Banda Oriental : its principal feeder is 
the Negro. Its clear blue water may be distinguished 
from the muddy waters of the Parana for miles after it 
has entered the same estuary. 

The estuary of the La Plata is 180 miles long, and 
about 130 miles wide at its mouth. The coast on the 
north is rocky ; on the south, low. Owing to the varia- 
biUty of winds and currents, navigation is difficult. The 
total length of the river thus described is about 2450 
miles. The area of the basin is about 1,250,000 square 
miles. 

Towns. — ^Assumption, Corrientes, Santa Fe, Bajada, 
Buenos Ayres, and Monte Video. 

Assumption, or Asuncion, is ill built, but has a healthy 
climate. There is considerable trade in tobacco, timber, 
hides, sugar, and Paraguay tea: great quantities of this 
tea is grown in the surrounding districts. Corrientes is 
agreeably situated on elevated ground, and has consider* 
able trade. iSanta Fe was once a place of considerable 
trade and importance, but its prosperity has departed. 
Bajada, on the opposite side of the Parana, has consider- 
able trade, and provisions are abundant and cheap. Bnenos 
Ayres, at the head of the estuary of the La Plata, is built 
with great regularity and neatness. *' Almost every house 
has a garden before, and another behind ; and many have 
balconies, with lattice-work for containing shrubs and 
flowers." It has great trader but the harbour is bad. To 
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the west are the pampas swarming with cattle, and hence 
the principal exports are beef, hides, skins, taUow, and 
wool M(ynU Video is situated on a gentle elevation, and 
is strongly defended. It exports hides, tallow, and beef ; 
and imports cottons, woollens, hardware, flour, wine, and 
salt. The climate is, upon the whole, healthy, and the 
surrounding country fertile. 
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geographicttl itrformciion that ha$ ever been placed before the p»blie» 
Tho Mnpa are exocntcd in the first style of art, and have liceii engraved 
throntfliont from original drawingH, either executed pci'sonnlly by the 
hand of the Editor, or produced nnder his immcdlnte 8ni*erintendence. 
Tbe first edition of the Family Atias— issncd in 18&8— mot with a 
snecoss in Ibe liiRhest degree gratifying to those cngngeJ in its prodnction. 
Besides a carelnl revision liestowed npon tlie worit (li<itli plntes and text) 
fhronghont. tbe present edition embodies some important additions and 
Improvements. Amonffst tliORO are, tlie addition oi a Mnp, sboiving the 
entire extent of the BnliKh Empire, and the snimtitutinn of f>onhlo 5Iaps 
of England and Franco for those provionsly given. Tbe General Maps 
Of Em-ope and Asia, and the Maps of Canada and the United States of 
America, havo been entirely re-engraved. The introdnctory treatise on 
physical Geography has been re-written by tbe Editor, with special 
reference to the place occupied by that branch of science in the present 
day, and the Index has been entiraW reoonHtruotad. 
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THE LIBMEY ATLAS. 

PHILIPS' LIBRABY ATLAS OP ANCIENT AND MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY: a Series of 44 Maps, printed in colors. 
Imperial 4to. ; accompanied hj a copious Consolting Index. 
Edited by W. Hughes, F.B.G.S. 

Pfice, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, ISs.; or with the 
Maps interleaved and elegantly half-bound, Toilcey morocco, 
cloth sides, gilt edges, 21s. 

THE Maps oonsUtntixig the Library Atlas are the same that are 
inoladod fai tlio Family Atlaa— omitting only tliose by the munber, 
vhieh nru uf Icfs vnino for tbe ptir|H>Bv of impiilar rereieoce. Tli« Icttcr- 
proKH itti«icri|ilion. wbicb it • dibtioRUibbiufl fv«tor« ot tba larger work, 
18 al8o omittvd iu tb«» nroseol atk-e. Tbe Mlaction of Mii|is ooiitaiued in 
tbe Library Atlas will bo foniiil eminontiv cbaracterhcd, however, by 
utility, tor the purpose of gonoral and lamiliar reference. 



THE POPULAB ATLAS. 

PHILIPS' POPULAR ATLAS OP THE WORLD : a Series of 
89 Maps, colored, Imperial 4to. ; with a copious Consulting 
Index. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 

Price, handsomely bound in extra cloth, lettered, 128. 6d. 

THR Popnlar Atlas embodies a seleetion of the Maps comprehended 
within tlie Family Atlas, made, (as the title implicK) with n view to 
strictly vitpniar use. It iuolndes those Maps to which rcluroiice is 
dcininiilcil liy tiie cmrrent necessities of tho day, whilo such as mors 
•specially illostrate the history of iormer times are omitted. 

THE CABINET ATLAS. 

PHILIPS' CABINET ATLAS OP MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 
a Series of 33 Maps, Imperial 4to., colored; with a copioua 
Consulting Index. Edited by W. Hughes, P.R.G.S. 

Pricey handsomely bonnd in extra doth, lettered, lOs. 6d. 

mHIB selection, firom the Maps of the FamUy Atlas, is made with a 
JL Tiew to meet the demand for flxrther economy on the part of snch 

rrchasers as desire to possess an eiiitomo of Map knowledge.— Attractive 
form, compendions in character, and moderate in price. Tbe Cabinet 
Atlas of Modem Geography lays claim to supply snch a want, and 
Inclndes all the Maps that are necessaiy to the due comprehension of 
passmg events, at home and ahvood. 
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THE SELECT ATLAS. 

PHILIPS' SELECT ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 
a Series of 23 Maps, Imperial 4to., colored ; with a copious 
Consulting Index. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 

FricOj handsomely hound in cloth, 78. 6d.; or in octavo fonn, 

clothi 7s. 6d. 

THE Seloot Aflas earries still farther, on the scale of redaction, the 
principle acted on in the case of the volome previouBly noticed. It 
claims to rank as a standard work of nsefal popular reference, at least bo 
for as the more important localities of modetn geography are concerned. 

THE COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL ATLAS. 

PHILIPS' COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL ATLAS OP MODERN 
AND ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, comprising 85 Modem and 
6 Ancient Maps, printed in colors; Tvith a copious Index. 
Edited hy W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 

PzicBi strongly hound in cloth, Imperial 8vo., lOs. 6d. 

fpHIS Tolnme includes alarger number of Maps than are usually contained 
JL in an Atlas intended for School use. The publishers feel amply 
warranted in the assertion, that it will be found to coiintitnto (as the 
title implies) a School Atlas of more truly comprehensive character, tlian 
any other that is before the public. It includes elabninto and ilKidly 
accurate Maps, which show the features and modern divisions oi every 
country on the globe, with, in addition, such ancient maps as are 
sufficient for the ordinary purposes of the reader of the histozy of past 
sges. 

THE INTEODUCTORY SCHOOL ATLAS. 

PHILIPS' INTRODUCTORY SCHOOL ATLAS, comprising 
Eighteen Maps, printed in colors; mth a copious Index. 
Edited hy W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 

Price, botmd in cloth, Imperial 870.| 58. 

rpHE Introductory School Atlas is a selection from the Maps contained 
J> in the Comprehensive Kchool Atlas, made with a view to less 
advanced classes, and in reference to modem Geography only. Its price 
Is proportionately reduced, and the volume may, it is believed, be 
advantageously compared with any other works of the kind. 
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THE STUBENT^S ATLAS. 

PHILIPS' STUDENT'S ATLAS, ooffijlriiliag Bl^taen lUpa» 
printed in colon. 

Mce, boimd in dotb, Imperial 4to., 3s. 6d. 

rB S1ndeDt*« AtlM consigto of the iRiB«.iniinb«r of Hspg'Mi tlui 
Introductory Sohool Atlas. It chiefly differs from that work in the 
absence of an Index, and in the adoption of a quarto instead of an octayo 
size in the binding. The redaction of price which is thereby effected, 
enables Masters of Bchooti to select one of the work8> which may seem 
best calculated to meet the special reqnixMiaeBta otHadig ovm cases* 

THE YOUNG SOHOLAKS ATLAS. 

PHILIPS* TOTTNa SCHOLAB'S ATLAS, comprising Maps of 
the Worid fin Hemispheres,) of the Continental DlTisions of 
the Globe (Europe, &e.,) with England, Scotland, Irelaadi 
Franoe, and Palestine. Twelve Maps, printed in colors^ 

Fricei bound in cloth. Imperial 4to.» 28. 6d. 

THE ATLAS FOR BEGINNERS. 

PHILIPS' ATLAS FOB BEGINNEBS comprises Twonty-fonr 
Maps (crown qnarto in size,) constructed and engraved 
expressly for this work by John Bartholamew, F«B.Q-.S.v 
and carefully printed in colors. 

Price, bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE Atlas for Beginners possesses several feattiros which lay ohdm to 
special notice. It is more complete, and at the same time more 
compact in form, than any work of corresponding price. It indndea 
(besiles the ordinaiy general Maps, exhibiting the Continental Divisions 
•f tbe Globe) special Maps of the different countries of Europe, of India 
and China, Palestine, the Anstralian Colonies, the United States, and 
Canada. These Maps, while containing aU that is really necessary to the 

gorposes of the be^ner, are not over-crowded witilt names (the common, 
ideed all but nnifonn, fault of works of this class,} and are hence clear 
tMd intelligible in an nnnsnal degree. 

Another distinctive feature of wis work is, thai, while capable of use as 
a companion to the study of any good elementurv school-book of geo- 
sraphy, it is especifJly adapted as a companion to Hughes's " Elementary 
Class Book of Modem Geography ,** published by Fhllip and Son, price 
Is. 6d. Every natne contained in the pages of that work will be found in 
the Maps of the Atlaa for Beginners. This will be at once recognised by 
nh teachers who are familiar with the use of the volume referred to, as a 
•feature of the highest value, and it will be (the publishers confidently 
believe) uniformly accepted as evidence, that no place of any essential 
importance to the learner is omitted from the Maps of which the Atla» 
ttaelf consists. 
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TIE FIRST SCHOOL ATLAS. 

PHILIPS* FIRST SCHOOL ATLAS, jyrioe U. pUin, or inth 
the Maps colored* Is. : contains 10 Maps, selected from the 
Begiimer's Atlas. These consist of the W^d (in Hemi- 
epl^res,) the OontiiBental Divisionflof the -Globe (Europe, -^o.,) 
Esgland, Scotland, Iretod, and Palestine. Bize— Cxoinix 4to>, 
irijUi iUuBtEatetd ^over. 

THE lATIONAL SCHOOL ATLAS. 

PHILPPS' 'NATIONAL SCHOOL ATLAS, price 8d. plafax, or 
^tb HhQ Maps colored, Is. 2d. : consists of 10 Maps, the same 
that ^aoe contained in the last-mentisned wosk. Its distincti-ve 
Title is adopted with a view to its use in the .popular Schools, 
established for the purposes oi strictly eleioentarj eduoatioa. 
-Sise— ^zoivn ^to., bound in cloth. 

THE INITIATORY ATLAS. 

PHILIPS' INITIATORY ATLAS FOR YOUNG LEARNERS, 
containing Twelve Maps, constructed frem the best Authorities, 
And olearlj and accurately engraved. 

Imperial lOmo., Ulnstrated cover, plain Mapsi price 3d.; or witb 

the Maps colored, 6d. 

THE MINIATURE ATLAS. 

MILIPS' MINIATURE ATLAS FOR THE YOUNG: a 
suitable Gift Book for all Seasons. Twelve Maps, beautifully 
printed in eokra, and huidsomely bound in clotii elegant, 
gilt edges. 

Imperial l6mo., priee Is. 64. 

THE SHILLINO ATLAS. 

PHILIPS' SHILLING ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY 
contains Maps of the World (Eastern and Western Hemi- 
spheres,) Europe, Asim Africa, America, England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 

Imperial 4to., iUnstrated cover, price Is. 
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THE TRAINING-SCHOOL ATLAS. 

By W. Hughes, F.B.G.S. 

New Edition, medium folio, bound in cloth, price 15s. Od. 
The Maps beautifully printed in colors. 

rE Tralning-School Atlas is a work altogether distinct in character 
from any of the works previously described. It consists of a series 
1 1 of Maps (sixteen in number) designed to illnstrate, on a scale of large 
size, and in a strictly clear and methodical manner, the leading features 
in Phvsical Geography.— 1st of the World at large ; Sndly of the Great 
Divisions of the Olobe (Europe, &c.) : Srdly of the British Islands; and 
lastly, of the Holy Land. The political divisions of the earth at the 
present time is embodied upon the infomiation thus afforded, but in 
such a manner as not to interfere with its clear and distinct exposition. 

The Physical Maps contained in the TrniuingSciiool Atlas distinguish 
clearly the varionsnionntnin-rangcs, with their olovations; the table-lands^ 
plains, valleys, steppc8,anil inarslies ; the lonKtb ot rivers, and the extent 
to M'hich they are nttvif<nhle; the elevation of the lakes, &c., above the 
sea ; while sections are added to showthe principal comparative elevation! 
and depressions of the land. 

The aim of the Training*School Atlas is such as to commend it to the 
special notice of geographical students, belonging to the Institnldons to 
whicli its title r<ifers, together with Pupil Teachers and tlie hij^hor classes 
of learners in general. It has been in the highest degree grutifylng, alike 
to the author and the publishers, to observe the uinrkcd approval which 
the work has experienced in each of these directions (and especially in 
the case of that first adverted to.) The present etiition — to which 
separate Maps of Scotland and Ireland (correspondent in scale and 
design to that of England and Wales) are for the first time added— will 
be found, it is confidently believed, even more worthy of patronage than 
its predecessors. Sise of Maps— 22 inches by 17 inches. 

THE HISTOETC GEOGEAPHICAL ATLAS. 

PHILIPS' HISTORIC GEOGRAPHIC ATLAS of the Middle 
and Modem Ages: a Series of Maps and Plans, chrono- 
logically arranged, delineating the Migrations of the German 
and Asiatio Nations, and the Rise and Fall of all the States, 
Kingdoms, and Empires founded by them in Europe, Western 
Asia, Northern Africa, and America, from the Fall of the 
Western Roman Empire to the Abdication of Napoleon. With 
Special Maps illustrative of English History. 

FoliOi handsomely hound in cloth, 25s. 

CLASSICAL, HISTOBICAL, AND 
SCRIPTURAL ATLAS 

PHILIPS' CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL, AND SCRIPTURAL 
ATLAS, illustrating the Ancient Classics, Historians, and 
Poets ; a Series of forty-nine Mapb, engraved in the best style 
and forming a complete vade mecum for the Classical Student, 
and an interesting book of reference to the lover of General 
Literature. Complete in one large volume. 

Imperial folio, half-bonnd Turkey morocco, gilt edges, £3 Ss. 
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ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

PHILIPS' SCHOOL ATLAS OP PHYSICAL GEOGBAPHT: 
oompming a Series of Unps and DitgramB in Dlostntioit of 
the Featnrea, ClimaCeB, Vtirious ^dnctiont, and Chief 
Nataiil Flienaiaena of the Qlabe. Edited by W. Hnghea, 
F.B.O.B., and designed aBaCompamontoHaghaB'B "Oum- 
book of PhTBical G^ographj." 

Slis— Imperial Bto,, boonl in oloUi, lOfl. 9d. 

PB dedgD and >eop« of the Atlas Ot PbTsloal Oengn.ybj will be best 
BUdantodd b; ■ ntaranos to the cantaDta oT tbe volama. Tlw 
FnblUisn ballere thst U will be found oalentatad to flU an Impottuit 
place amooBct the ednoatiaiial raeaas and appUanoei at Ibe pnseDt dir, 
and to oonaoaa (In eren hlgba meuore than any work ot lli clua 
hitberto placed before the pnulo) toward! the promotloa oftheetndy of 
PhT^oal Oeocra^r In oar lehool*. It li an admitted tmth of Iba 
prnentage.tbat^nioalOeogtapbr nndedlesoUGeoBniphT; udthat 
EebotiTabnostlnflnltBhT^^) of whir*- " '- "■ ' (-- .— — 



tlnfFnltehniJed) oiwUoh It is the incord, (nstead of 

b^nc kept baok la the lotoF stages of tuition, ^onld be treated aa tlia 

ba^ of aU Oeographieal knowledge— eran uu most eteniciitarr. It la 

V snob treatment alone that Oeogrqhj oan be mailo itiractiie to tha 

rontbM mind— erer ready to nodia toe laoocd of ■(rnim and Tatlad 

tbenomenaf of dlTerdded ollmate and prodooaj yet men diverse pbaeea 

Tegetabla and animal lUb iridoh a dsaorlptlDn of the nalonl world 

ibraoea. To tUaatiate these tretha, In olur and natural seqneno*, 

d with the most oomprahenslTB regard of the entira satdeot. In lla 

lollest meaning, has been the oldeot aoiight In the preaant Tolnme. 




I DlaanaiUioibaibiitbt PoHndlciJ^T 
AKnaUoa ef iSfiisti In &s Tonli, 
and TBMraU. BB« FrWd Zddw 

r Zoekftaal M^ibawiu ui* Qaogiraf hJ- 



I Hap. ■hDwbutb* 
laUon or variou CcvilrlH. uad as 



; wkUtUiaprinGLpal 



SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS MJ) BLAM 

PROJECTIONS. 

rB me of Ontline Hap« htm alwa^v been leoognifled M • Talneliie 
•dJnnet In tlie bnainera of £daeation. Whan prepared with osre— eo 
M to show elenrln an'l iruihfuUg the natural feature* o/variout eowttries, 
the names otiH iHjitif; f»)MUtcil — ^tbey serve porpcraes of high importance, 
alike to the laicLvr %tid tu« learner. To the latter, they afford material 
aesistaiice Cov nUl nt frf^qoeut rcpetitioa and exercise, combined with 
practice hi tlViiuff in Ui« jivmes with the pen or pencil,) in fixing the 
essentia] imiljs of Ot*offrspbjr io the memory; and to the former, they 
supply at ottce the siinp1e«i and most satisfiietoxy means of testing, by 
means of iincstions, the pnpil's progress. 

The vnrions series of sncn Maps, differing in size and eorrespondently 
in price, which are published 1^ Messrs. Philip A Son, afford Masters 
and Mistresses of Schools, an opportnnity of mush, selections as may 
meet the wants of learners of every dasa. 

HUGHES'S OUTLINE ATUS. 

A Series of large Maps, correspondent in number and size to tbs 
Haps contained in tiie "Tbainikg- School Atlas," and 
•iMbiting the Natural Features clearly and accurately 
delineated. By W. Hughes, F.B.G.S. Printed on Drawing 
Paper. 

8ize of the Haps, 22 inehes by 17 inches. Price of the Thirteen 
HaitiB, done up as an Atlas, bound in dothi 7b. 6d.; in single 
sheets, 6d. each. 

HUGHES'S ATLAS OF BLANK 
PROJECTIONS 

Uniform, in size and number, with the Maps contained in the 
** Tbainino-Sohool Atlas," and to the correspondent Series 
of Outline BIaps. 

THESE Projections contidn only the Parallels and Meiidianfl ie<|iiftred 
for the purpose of Map Drawing, to the practice of which — indiepen- 
sible as an adjunct to Oeographioal tuition, and never to be neglected 
when the time necessary for its porsait is available to the leuner—they 
■re in the highest degree valaaUe. 

U8T OT HUOHSS'B OITXUiaB KAPS AND BLANK PBOlBOmwS. 



Eastern HemispheM 

Western Henisphwe 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

Korth America 

Boath America 



Australia and If ew Zealand 

The British Islands 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Palestine 



Size, 22 inches by 17. Price, the Series of Thirteen Projeotions, 
done op as an Atlas, and bound in ^slothi 7a. 6d.; in single 
sheets, 6d. each. 
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PHILIPS* OUTLINE ATUS. 

Ooxresponding in size and scale with the Maps in the ** Cohpbb- 
BEMSiYE School Atlas." Siae of Maps, 13 inches by 11 
inches. Printed on Drawing Paper. 

Three Series, each containing Thirteen Maps, neatly hound In 
stiff cover, each 3b.; or the Maps separately, price 3d. each. 

PHILIPS' ATLAS OF BLANK 
PROJECTIONS. 

Uniform, in form and size, with the Maps in the ** Oompbehensive 
School Atlas," and the correspondent Series of Outuxte 
Maps. Printed on Drawing Paper. 

Three Series, each containing Thirteen Projections, (the same as 
in the Outline Atlas), neatly bound in stiff cover, each 38.; 
•r the Maps separately, 3d. each. 

XOBT or VBXLCPS' OUTLINE MAPS AMD BLAHK PBOJBOTIOICB. 

Eastern Hemiaphere, Western Hemigj^here, Euopo, En^^And, Beotlaad, 
Ireland. France in Departments, Asia, Aostralla and New Zeolandy 
Atrioa, «c»th America, South America, Palestine. 

Second ISeries. 

British IfliIandfl,Denmaric, Bnssia in Europe, Minor States of Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, Spain and Portugal, Italy, Turkey in Europe, 
India, United States, Canada, Ac., the West Indies, and Centeal 
America. 

S^irb Series. 

Belgimn, HoQand, Prussia, Sweden and Norway, Tuxley in ABia^ 
Bnssia in Asia, China and Japan ; New South Wales, Victoria, &c. ; 
^g3^> Arabia, Nubia and Abyssinia ; the World as known to the Ancients ; 
the Boman Empire, Western Half; the Boman Empire, Eastern Half; 
Greece, with the Islands of the iEgaean. 

Tbese Mapseontain the Outlines of the Oountries only, without the 
Natural Features. 

PHILIPS' INITIATOKY OUTLINE ATUS 
FOE YOUNG LEARNERS, 

Uniform^ in form and size, with the Maps in the *' ImrusoBY 
Atlas." Size — 8 inches hy 6 inches. Printed on Drawing 
Paper. 

Twelve Maps, stit hed in neat cover, price 6d 

U8T OF KAP8. 

The World— Europe— A8i»— Africa— North Ameiie»~-8oiith Amnriea 
Xngland— Scotland— Ireland— France— India— Palestine. 



PHILIPS' OUTLINE ATLAS FOR 

BEGINNERS. 

Uniform, in fonn and size, ^th the Maps in the " Atlas von 
Beginners." Constructed by John Bartholomew, F.B.G.S. 
Size — 10 inches by 8 inches. Printed on Drawing Paper. 

Two BeiieSj each containing Twelve Maps, stitched in neat cover, 
each Is. ; or the Haps separately, Id. each. 



PHILIPS' ATLAS OF BLANK PROJECTIONS 

FOR BEGINNERS. 

Uniform, in size and scale, with the Maps contained in the 
" Atlas fob Beoinnebs," and the correspondent ** OuTLnns 
Atlas." Printed on Drawing Paper. 

Two Series, each containing Twelve Projections (the same as in the 
"Ontline Atlas,") stitched in neat cover, each Is.; or the 
Maps separately, Id. each. 

van OV THE OnXLXSS KAPB AHD blank PB0JS0TI0N8 VOB BxcHnHaae. 

World, in Hemispheres-^Enrope, Asia, Africa, North America, South 
America, England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Holland and Belglun, 
Palestine* 

Prossia and Oermany, Sweden, Norway and Denmark. Russia, Austria. 
Italy, Turkey in Europe and Greece, Spain and Portugal, India ana 
China, Australia, New South Wales and Victoria, United States, Canada. 

The aboye Maps contain the Outlines of the Comitries only. 

Maps, as copies to draw from, correspondent in form and scale 
with the different series of Outline Maps and Blwk Proijections, 
can be bad from the Publishers. 

ALL experienced teachers will admit the advantages afforded to the 
student in Geography, by a proper system of Mapping. The 
mechanical process of copying a Map— of accurately laying down a 
eountxy, with its lines of external boundaries and internal divisiona — 
eonveys to the mind of the student a far better idea of the form, 
felatiye siae, and position of that country, than can be acquired by any 
other means. 



PHILIPS' SERIES OF LAEGE SCHOOL- 
ROOM MAPS, 

"With the Physical Features boldly and distmotly delineated, and 
the Politioal Bcnndaries carefully colored. Oonstnicted by 
William Hughes, F.B.G.S. Size— 5 feet 8 inches by 4 feet 
6 inches^ 

Fricei mounted on rollers and varnished, 16s. 

ZJST OV THX HAPS. 



Cjeotton, 21b. 



1 The World, in Hemispheres 
a The World, on Meroator's Pro- 
8 Europe 
4 Asia 
6 Africa 

6 North Ameriea 

7 South America 



8 Australia and New Zealand 

9 British Islands, Sis. 

10 England and Wales 

11 Scotland 

12 Ireland 
18 Palestine 
14 India, Sis. 



mHE Publishers were led to nndertake this Series from a conviction of 
J. the inadeqnaov of any of the like Maps, already extant, to represent 
fairly the Gcogittpnical knowledge of the present day, and their conse- 
quent fniltire to supply the wants of the educational community. 

A really good Map U a geographical document o/ the higheet valus. Its 
qualities as such cannot be too forcibly impressedon the mind of Teacher 
and Learner alike. It must be looked on, not as a mere thing of lines 
and colors, but as the embodiment of vital ^ths, affecting the condition 
of mankind in all ages. And it is only a really good Map — one in which 
the great features of natural Qeography are brought prominently into 
view— &at can justly be so regarded. The truths that are taught by the 
aid of such a Map, pointed out to the comprehension of the learner as 
embodied within it, and to be educed thence by diligent and appreciative 
study, will remain in after-life as landmarks in the record of mental 
progress. 

The Publishers of the present Series are content to rest their claims 
to notice npon their merits alone, and they invite the attention of 
all persons interested In Education to the particular Maps which it 
embraces. 



PHILIPS' SMALLER SERIES OF SCHOOL- 
ROOM MAPS. 

Sise— 8 feet by 2 feet 6 inches. 

Price, mounted on rollers and vaniishedi 7s. 6d« 



LIST OF THB HAPS. 



Europe 

England and Wales 

Palestine 



Scotland 

Ireland 

Australia 



Other Map» of the SerUi in preparation. 

fTHB above are reductions of the large series, constructed by William 
± Hughes, F.B.O.8., and are designed for use in Private Schools and 
Families. They are dearly and distinctly engraved, and embody an 
amount of information not to be had in any similar series of Maps. 
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PHILIPS' SERIES OF LAEGE SIXPENNY 

MAPS; 

fiize— Fall Sheet Imperial, 22 by 27 ineheB, ftill colored. 
Eagrayed in the beet style, and emlMracing all the reeent 
Geo^apbical DiscoyerieB. The entire Series is now in print, 
and any single Map may be had without difficulty. Eadi 6d. 

The same Maps, printed on superfine paper and extra coloredj each Is. 
Ditto mounted on rollers and varnished, each 8s. 6d. 

jam or thb icam. 



THE WORLD. 

1 Th« World, on Kenatoi^ Pro- 
jection 
i Morthem Hemisphere 
9 Southern ditto 
4 Eastern ditto 
ft Western ditto 
fl 2(orth Horizontal ditto 
7 Soath ditto 

EUftOPS. 

% Ewope— General Map 

9 British Islet 
10 England 
U Scotland 
IS Ireland 

15 The Ohannd Islands, Inelading 

lale of Man and Isle of Wight 

14 Chart of the Btdtio Sea 

16 France, in Departments 

15 Franoe, in Proviuees 

17 Chart of the Meditemnaan 

18 Spain and Portogal 
IS Switzerland 

ao Italy 

21 Milanese States [Churoh 

22 Tuscany and the States of the 

23 Yenetiaa SUtes 

24 Maples and SioUy 

25 Turkey bx Europe, end Greece 

26 Austria 

37 Germany— Northern Part 
28 Germany— Southern Part 

39 Prussia 
SO Belgium 

81 Holland 

82 Denmark 

88 Sweden and Norway 

84 Bossia in Europe 

ASIA. , 

85 Asia— General Map 

86 Bnaaian Bmpirs 

87 Turkey in Asia 
SB Paleatina 

89 Persia and Cabool 

40 Arabia, Eerpt^Abyssltiaa&dMnbia 



41 Tartaiy 

43 China 

48 Gorea and Islands of JapsB 

44 India— Northern Part 

45 India— Houthem Part 

46 East India Islaikb 

47 Islands in the Paoiflo 

48 Australia 

49 New South Wales and Tan Die 

man's Land 

60 New Zealand 

AFVICA. 

61 Aftiea^General Map 

AMERICA. 

62 America— General Map 

53 Chart of the Atlantis 

54 Atlantic Islands 

65 North America 

66 Canada, NovaSootk, Naur Brans- 

wick, Ao. 
57 United SUtes 
68 Central America and Mezieo 

59 West Indies 

60 Islands of Bermuda, Bahama and 

61 Jamaica [Coha 

62 St Domingo and Virgin Isles 

63 St Christopher's, with Neris and 

St Lucia 

64 Antigua, with Guadeloupe, Ac. 

65 Dominico, with Martinioo, dm* 

66 Barbadoes and St. Vincent 

67 Trinidad, Greoada* Totago, and 

CaraQoa 

68 South America 

69 Guiana and Brazil 

70 Pern, GhiU, Bolivia, and La PlaU 



71 Chart of the Arctic Beglons, with 
all the recent Discoveries 

73 Chart of the North • west Passage 

between Asia and America 
78 Table of eomparatiye Heights of 
Mountains 

74 Ditto LoBgths of Bi'vws 
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PHILIPS' CABINET SERIES OF 
EDUCATIONAL MAPS, 

Edited by William Hnghes, F.B.G.S. Size— Imperial Quarto. 
Engraved from original Drawings, made eiqsressly for this 
Series, and embodying an amount of Geographical Infoimation 
not hitherto obtainable for the purposes of Teaching. The 
Series contains Maps of Physical, General, and Classical 
Geography, any of which may be had separately. 



«r SHB MAPS. 



^aim IPfaps. 



Prie* If. each, 
1 M 9 Eastern and Western Hemi- 

spheies — Double Map 
8 World, on Mercator's Projection— 

—Double Map 

4 North Polar Reglon»— Double Map 
89 United States— Double Map 

Price id. each, 

5 Europe — Oeneral Map 

6 The British Islands— (PoUtioal) 

7 England and Wales 

8 Scotland 

9 Ireland 

10 France In Provlnoea 

11 France, in Departments 
la Belgium 

13 Holland 

14 Prussia 

18 The former Kingdom of Poland, 
prior to its partition between 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia 

16 Sweden and Norvay, with the 

Circuit of the Baltic Coasts 

17 Denmark, with Iceland and Faroe 

18 Bussia in Europe [Islands 

19 Minor Suteii of Oermaoy 

20 Austrian Empire 
ai Switzerland 

88 Spain and Portugal 

88 Italv 

84 Turkey in Europe and Greeoe 

88 Asia— Qenerai Map 

S6 Turkey in Asia 

27 Bussia in Asia, iaolttdiag Siberia 

and Transcaucasia 
88 Persia, with Afghanistan and 
90 India [Belooohistan 

80 The Empires of China and Japan 

81 Australia and New Zealand 

88 New South Wales, Victoria, and 
the settled portions of South 
Australia 

88 East Indian Arehipelago 

84 New Zealand, and the smaller 
Iflland-groupa (rf Polynesia 



With 



AfHca— General Map 

Egypt and Arabia Petratt 
Nubia and Abyssinia 

Ncithem and Southern Africa* 
including the Barbary States, 
with the Cape Colony and Natal 

Noith America 

United States 
40 Canada, and the adjoining Pro- 
vinces of British North America 

Mexico and Tucatan 

The West Indies, and the States 
of Central America 

South America 



85 
86 

87 



88 
89 



41 
42 



48 



^ndbnt Pap9. 



Price 6d. each, 
44 Pideetine 

46 The World, as known to the 
Ancients 

46 The Roman Empire— Western half 

47 The Roman Empir»— Eastern half 

48 Greece, with the Islands of the 

Mgman, 

Ifesical IPfaps. 

Price 6d. each. 

L Physical Map of the World (No. 1) 
showing the Natural Divisions 
and Features of the Land and 
Water 

IL Physical Map of the Worid (No. 2) 
illustrating the Climates of 
Different Regions, with the 
Principal Hyurographlo Basins 
of eitlier Continent 

iii. Physical Map of the World (No. 8) 
illustrating the Distribtttion of 
Yegetnble Life in different 
Regions, and as affected by 
Conditions of Climate 

It. Physical Map of the British 
Islands 

Diagram showing the comparative 
Heights of Mountains and 
Lengths of Rivers 



PHILIPS' SEEIES OF EDUCATIONAIi 
MAPS FOR BEGINNEES. 

OoSBtnicted by John BarUiolomew, F.B.G.S. Oroim QnartOi 
oarefally printed in colors. £ach Id. 

LIST OF THE HAPS. 



1 The World, In Hani«pheref 

2 Enrope 
8 England 

4 Scotland 

5 Ireland 

6 France and Bwitserland 

7 Holland and Belginm 

8 Prussia and Oermany 

9 Sweden, Norway, ft Denmark 

10 BnssiauiEiiropo 

11 Austria 
li Italy 



18 Tnikey in Europe, ft GteoQa 

14 Spain and Portugal 

15 Asia 

16 India and China 

17 Palestine 

18 Australia 

19 New South Wales ft Yiotoxift 
ao Africa 

21 North America 

22 United States 
28 Canada 

24 South Amecioa 



HUGHES'S SEBIES OF MAPS, 

ninstrikting the Fhymcal Geography of the Great DiTisions of the 
Globe, ^th Palestine and the British Islands, on an enlarged 
scale. Gonstmcted by William Hughes, F.B.G.S. 8i£&— 
21 inches by 17 inches. Beautifally colored. 

On sheets, each Is. 
Or sunmted on rollers and Tarnished, each 28. 6d. 



US» OV VBI KAM. 



1 Physieal Hap of the Eastern 
Hemisphere, with Isotherms of 
Mean Annual Temperature, Cur* 
rents, ftc. 

% Physical Map of the Western 
Hemisphere, ditto 

8 Physical Map of Europe, colored 
according to the Draioi^e of its 
different Seas, with Isotherms 
of Alenn Summer and Winter 
Temperature, ftc. 

4 X irope, according to its Political 

Divij^ons 

5 Asia 

« A/Hoa 

7 North America 



6 South America 

9 Australia and New Zesland 

10 Physical Map of the British Islands, 

with Section of the Laad,Co*Tldal 
lines. Soundings, ftc. 

11 England and Wales, with the 

Towns dsssified according to the 
population, and their Bailway* 
distance from London 
in ScoUand, ditto 

15 Ireland, ditto 

14 Physical Map of Palestine, with 
tue Sinai Peninsula, Ac. 

16 The World, Stereographically pro- 

jected on the Plane of the 
Horizon of LoodOB 
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PHILIPS' SERIES OF PENNY MD 
TWOPENNY MAPS. 

Size — ^Imperial Quarto. Engrayed in the best style, and with aU 
the recent Discoveries. 

The Set complete, with Title and Contents, bound in clothi Plain 
Maps^ 66.; Colored Maps, 98. 6d. 

Plain Haps, Id. ; Colored Maps, 2d. each. 

LIST OF THE KAPS. 



pobtnt paps. 

1 'Western Hemisphere 

8 Eastern Hemisphere 

9 World, on Mercator's Projection 

— Double Map 

4 Artie Regions— Double Map 

5 Europe 

6 British Isles 

7 England and WaliS 
fi Scotland 

9 Ireland 

10 France, in Departments 

11 France, in Provinees 

13 Helgium 
18 Holland 

14 Prussia 

15 Poland 

IG Sweden, Denmark, and Norwaj 

17 Denmark 

18 liussia in F.uropa 
10 Geimnny 

20 Austria 

SI Switzerland 

23 Spain aud Portugal 

23 Iirilv 

81 Turkey in Europe, and Greeee 

85 Asia 

86 Turk^ in Asia 



27 Bussia In Asia 

28 Persia and Cabool 

29 Hindostan 

30 China 

81 East India Isles ft Australasia 

82 New South Wales 

83 Tasmania, or Van Dieman's 
34 New Zealand [Land 

Africa 

Egypt and Arabia PatriM 



35 

86 

87 Anierica 

38 

89 

40 

41 

48 

43 



Noith Amerioa 
United Slates 
Canada 

Central Ameiiea 
West Indies 
South America 



44 Palestine 

45 Orbis Veteribus Notus 

46 Orbis Romftni, pars Ocoidentalia 

47 Orbis Komani, pars Orientalis 

48 Ortecia Antiqua 

49 Table of the comparative Heightt 

of Mountains 
60 Ditto Lengths of Bivers 



BOARDMAN'S HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY, 

For the use of Pupil Teachers, Students in Training Colleges, and 
Teachers and Schools generally. By A. Boardman, O.M. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. 

Foolscap 8vo., bound in cloth, Is. 6d. 

PHILIPS' ELEMENTARY GEOGPcAPHIES, 

Imperial 16mo.| neat cover, with Map, price 2d. each. 

ALESADV ISSUSD: 

BUROPE— EN6LAKD AND WALES— SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL CLASS-BOOKS. 

Bj W. Hughes, F.B.G.S., Author of a *' Manual of Geography**^ 



MODEEN GEOGRAPHY. 

OLASS-BOOE OF MODEBN GEOGRAPHT, mth Examination 
QoeBtions. 

16mo., pp. 862, oloih, boards, price 8s. 6d. 

Fig sought in this Yolome to make a knowledge of the chief natural 
features and prodnotionB of the globe the basis of what is common^ 
understood by Geography. In the absence of such a foondation for the 
vopnlar facts of geogruphy— such as the divisions of countries, the po^ 
iions of towns, fto. — vxe subject is too often (and not unnaturally) regsided 
as a dry study— unattractive to teacher and learner alike. This firequently- 
ezpressed reproach is, in the belief of the present writer, altogeuor un- 
warranted by the real conditions of the case, and he has sought in the 
'* Olass-book of Modem Geography" to show how geographical facts may 
be allied with information of a character so varied, and at the same timef 
Instructive, as to attract the attention of the intelligent learner, of either' 
■ex. The natural features, productions, and climate, of each oountxy, as 
it is successively described, supply the foundation upon which it is 
sought to rear the superstructure of geographical knowledge. The 
Inquiring and reasoning faculties of the learner— not the memory only^ 
are cultivated. 

The Examination Questions, appended to each section, are drawn from 
the results of much experience in tuition on the part of the writer, and 
will, it is believed, be found to add considerably to the value of the work. 
M a Oku$^book for popular School uw. 

ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 

ELEMENTABT CLASS-BOOK OF MODEBN GEOGBAPHT. 

16mo., pp. 138, cloth, boards, price Is. 6d. 

THIS Tolnme is abridged from the larger Class-Book described above, 
and is designed for the use of young or less advanced pupils. The 
Examination Questions are omitted. But the Elementary Class-book 
contains all the essential facts of Modem Geography, and may be conft* 
dantly reoommended for use in popular tuition. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

CLASS-BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGBAPHT; with nmnerona 
Diagrams. 

16mo., pp. 244, cloth, boards, price 28. 6d. 

WBJR growing attention bestowed in the present day upon Phyvioal 
X Geography has seemed to justify the preparation of a school-book 
(moderate at once in sise and price) which should exhibit, in clear and 
methodical arrangement, the principal facts respecting the natursl 
features, pxoductioqs, and phenomena of the Earth. To accompliflb tbi0 
baa been the aim of the writer in the volume now referred to. 



